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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


vernment, or hombres comprados — literally, 


The Court and Camp of Don Carlos ; being the |‘ bought men.’ I take it that such is the pro- 
resulls of a late Tour in the Basque Pro-|per expression; and, after all that has been 


vinces, and parts of Catalonia, Aragon, Cas- 
tile, and Estremadura. By M. Burke Honan. 
Post 8vo. pp. 422. Macrone. 


. Journal of the Movements of the British Legion. 


By an Officer late of the Quarter-Master- 

General’s Staff. 8vo. pp. 262. 
Two publications of more opposite nature could 
hardly issue from the press. It would seem as 
if the two parties were resolved to bring up the 
heavy artillery of books in aid of their news- 
paper musquetry. Mr. Honan declares that he 
underwent all the fatigues and perils of his 
journey merely to gratify his curiosity, and 
ascertain how matters really stood in Spain ; 
but, be that as it may, he has returned a com- 
plete Carlist: while, on the other hand, the 
anonymous author—Lieutenant Richardson, we 
believe—is an avowed partisan of the queen, 
one of Evans’s legionary officers, and an un- 
flinching abuser of Tories, Toryism, Carlism, 
and all such abominations. For curious in- 
formation, even after Capt. Heiningsen’s work, 


the first-mentioned volume is by far the most | 


valuable; but there are also some interesting 
notices to be picked out of the last. 

We are afraid our limits will hardly suffice to 
do them justice; but we must bring them before 
our readers as well as we can, for they relate to 
a conflict important in the principles it in- 
volves, in its own dark character, and in the 
results it must to a certainty produce. 

Mr. Honan charges the Spanish ministry 
with deluding the public by fictitious accounts 
of victories, and with jobbing in every money- 
market in Europe. 

“The positive fact,” he says, ‘“‘ was, that 
nothing but lying and imposture succeeded at 
Madrid; and I know that a beaten general, 
who was called a Bribon (scoundrel) by the 
minister of state, and told not to come near the 
government to annoy it,——who received from 
another minister the epithet of C——, the 
most offensive which can be given to a Spaniard, 
—was sent out, three days after the occurrence, 
to command the army; and, though he was 
defeated in every instance, he contrived to lie 
so stoutly, and to bully the government and 
the public, that he has still compelled the one 
to continue him at the head of the forces, and 
the other to believe that he was the Napoleon 
of Spain.” 

He notices other instances of newspaper fal- 
lacies, circulated for stock-jobbing purposes, 
y- shews that the war itself owes much to the 

ey. 

At Bayonne, our traveller, having identi- 
fied himself by signs and symbols, known only 
to the initiated, arranged with the agents of 
Don Carlos for crossing the Spanish frontier. 
At Villa Real, the servant girl “ wished,” says 
the author, “much to know if we were about 
to enter the service of Don Carlos; and she 
asked me many questions as to the number and 
quality of the English who had joined the 
queen: and she made use of a phrase which 
struck me as very remarkable, when she in- 
quired if the General Evans and his troops 
Were regular soldiers, sent by the British Go- 


| said or written about the motives of those who 
have left their own country, to fight against 
men with whom neither they nor their nation 
had any cause of quarrel, I fear the world will 
consider them as ‘hombres comprados,’ since 
the term, ‘ mercenaries,’ is out of fashion, and 
the word, condottieri, gives offence.” 

In the midst of this civil war, the provinces 
held by Don Carlos are cultivated and product- 
ive to the utmost. He is in want of cavalry 
and money, but Catalonia and Aragon are ris- 
ing in his favour, and he is here represented as 
gaining strength and power from day to day. 
At Hernani, the General Gomez and Colonel 
|Esterica “* gave the English every credit for 
| their bravery in the attack, and declared it 
was their gallantry which saved the Christinos 
from being cut to pieces in the retreat; but 
they, at the same time, expressed themselves 
strongly against our countrymen for meddling 
in a contest with which they had no concern, 
‘and fighting in the name of liberty against the 
free provinces of the north, where there has 
existed for centuries a representation and a 
constitution. They conversed freely on the 
state of the Carlist cause, and spoke with con- 
fidence of a favourable result, as all the late 
advices from Catalonia proved the insurrection 
was in full activity there; and that, as the 
candle was thus lighted at both ends, it must 
speedily take fire in the centre, which was 
Aragon. They made no scruple of admitting 
the weakness of their cavalry and the want of 
money, which compelled them to keep the 
troops two months in arrear, and the variety 
of obstacles which time must produce against 
them. But they were not only full of hope, 
but of confidence; and they appealed to the 
state of the country through which we came, as 
to the progress which they had made within the 
last twelve months —the provinces then mili- 
tarily occupied by the Christinos being now 
entirely free. ‘i gs = * 

“ The rations for the army consist of one 
pound of white bread, one pound of meat, and 
one pint of wine, with a real per day in cash, 
which was paid according to the fullness of the 
treasury ; but the men were not discontented 
even if there should be some arrear, as they 
were convinced good faith will be kept with 
them. The greater part of the army, when I 
was at head-quarters, was two months in ar- 
rear; but their rations never failed, and they 
knew that new clothing was in preparation for 
them. - 4 ™ is 
I am quite satisfied, though thick the popula- 
tion of the four provinces is, that a full crop of 
one year must be equal to three or four years’ 
consumption ; for, as the hills are fertile, and 
even the mountains under cultivation, and as 
they rise closely to each other, like the waves 
on an agitated ocean, the surface must be, mo- 
derately speaking, four times as much as if the 
country were a plain. And it is only by a 
conviction of that fact that the present abund- 
ance of the provinces—after two years and a 
half of civil war, and after the immoderate 
supply of rations to both armies, on an average 


| 








eighty thousand a-day when the Christinos 
held the high and the Carlists the mountains, 
and forty thousand daily, at present—can be 
accounted for. It will be further remarked, 
that the content of the people now arises from 
the circumstance that they have only one army 
to feed; and, though they desire peace, and 
would gladly welcome an arrangement, they do 
not complain of a state which is comparative 
happiness with what they before experienced, 
and in which they have security in their 
houses, employment for their sons, and the 
pride of independence and of conquest. During 
the year of Rodil and Mina’s burnings and ex. 
tortions the condition of the inhabitants was 
deplorable, and the feeling for their ancient 
privileges must indeed be deep which enabled 
them to hold out against his power and contri- 
butions.” 

At Onate we are introduced to Don Carlos. 

** We had heard that Don Carlos was tolera- 
bly well provided ; but we did not altogether 
expect to find him thus established with all the 
forms of a little court, a retinue of gentlemen, 
and even the luxury of good music in his train. 
I expressed my surprise ; but I was told to re- 
serve a little for the further progress of my 
tour, as there was more to be seen and to be 
wondered at before it would be concluded. * * 
I think I may as well state here that Don 
Carlos’ partiality to the church is greatly mis. 
understood in England; and that, far from 
being a friend to friars and monks, he has a 
sensible opinion of the inutility of those gentry 
in the present day. He is a conscientious and 
a religious man, but not a bigot ; and he makes 
a just distinction between the parish clergy and 
the lazy friars. This feeling has been in- 
creased by the want of sympathy which they 
shewed in his misfortunes; and though he 
could not in his position venture to say so, it 
is understood that he views without regret the 
steps taken by the queen’s government to con- 
vert those overgrown properties to the national 
use, as he hopes to arrive in time at Madrid to 
profit by the harvest which it is sowing. I 
have stated before that the monks did not come 
forward to assist him, until Rodil’s burnings, 
and the murders at Madrid, convinced them 
that their extinction was written if the liberal 
system continued ; and even since then, though 
their very existence is at stake, the aid they 
have sent Don Carlos has been most inconsi- 
derable. One fact is evident, and that is, nei- 
ther monks nor friars are in his train; and 
from Irun to Onate I saw but one monk, and 
only one other here—namely, the fat preacher. 
It is astonishing how far removed from the 
truth are our popular impressions in England ; 
and while every one believes that the Carlists 
are annihilated, and only venturing to peep 
from behind rocks, or to shew themselves at the 
tops of mountains, they are, and have been, 
since June last, in undisputed possession of the 
provinces ; while the Christinos dare not ap- 
pear, unless in large bodies, and well defended 
by cavalry, and then only in the plains; and 
that, while every one asserts that Don Carlos 
is surrounded with monks, and singing psalms 
all day, he has no other religious professor 
near him but his confessor a jolly fat priest, 
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who is fond of his wine and a frolic, and cor- 
dially detests the cowl and the cell. * * * 
“ T found the prince standing near a table 
covered with papers ; and to those who knew 
his amiability of manner, and the natural 
sweetness of his disposition, it is not necessary 
for me to say that I was most kindly received. 
He hoped that my friends and I had been well 
treated on our journey, as it was his wish that 
Englishmen should meet every accommodation 
and facility, because he looked upon us as 
friends, by whom he had been protected in the 
moment of difficulty ; and he assured me that 
orders should be given to open every source of 
information to us, as his only desire was that 
the truth, and the whole truth, should be made 
known. He considered his claims founded in 
justice, and supported by the voice of the people ; 
and as success had attended all his efforts since 
his arrival in the provinces, he had nothing to 
conceal, and our investigation would render him 
good, not harm ; as it was only by honourable 
and unprejudiced men visiting his army, that 
the tales which had been circulated to his injury 
could be refuted. Don Carlos then did me the 
honour to remember having seen me at Madrid, 
and, with a quiet smile, hoped soon to repeat 
that pleasure. I retired as soon as the Infante 
ceased to speak ; and he bade me farewell in a 
most affectionate tone, repeating that orders 
should be given to facilitate my views in every 
respect. Don Carlos wore a plain blue frock- 
coat ; and it was his wish that every one should 
be presented to him without ceremony, as his 
good sense told him that the forms of the 
Madrid court would be out of place at Onate, 
and in the midst of a campaign. He was look- 
ing thinner than when I saw him before, and 
fatigue and care had evidently put furrows in 
his cheeks : but his countenance was, as usual, 


full of benevolence; and, though not a handsome 
man, his dark full eye gave expression to his 
face ; and the sweetness of his voice, and the 
gentleness of his manners, surprised you into 
loving him, whatever were your opinions as to 


his political rights. Don Carlos’s character is 
but little understood in England; and it is 
strange to find a prejudice there against him, 
when he possesses every ey which we prize, 
and consider indispensable in men of elevated 
station. He is just, humane, and generous ; 
and so great a lover of truth, that he has never 
been known to break his word, nor to allow an 
equivocation in his ome He was the only 
member of the royal family at Madrid who paid 
debts, or preserved regularity in the household. 
The weekly bills were paid with the same 
exactness 4s in an English family ; and, while 
all the other inhabitants of the palace, to whom 
tradesmen applied in vain, indulged in dissipa- 
tion, and disregarded increased expense, his 
system was so thoroughly maintained, that, 
though he left Madrid for Lisbon at a few 
days’ notice, not a shilling remained unsettled. 
Don Carlos was born the legitimate heir to the 
throne; and the law by which the succession 
was changed was not enacted (supposing that 
it were then enacted with all necessary forms— 
a matter we will take for granted, to prevent 
discussion about it) until two years after his 
birth ; so that he is the victim of an ex post 
facto law, and a principle has been adopted 
against him, which would not stand before any 
law-court in England, in case of an entail: 
and the additional cruelty in his case is, that 
even that ex post facto law was not made public 
for forty years after it was enacted, and until 
a female child was born to Ferdinand. This 
is what may be called a hard case, particularly 
as no public or private reproach could be at-| 





tached to the character of the person thus cut 
off ; and if he had come to the throne, he would 
have been the father of his people. The trath 
is, Don Carlos has endangered, if not lost, his 
claims by an excess of principle ; for had he, 
during the life of Ferdinand, but given one 
slight hint to his friends, the matter was settled 
in his favour. But he repeatedly declared that, 
while his brother lived, he was bound to obey 
him as a king; and he allowed the queen-regent 
to strengthen her position during the illness of 
Ferdinand: thus Don Carlos found the door 
closed, to which he had the key for so many 
years, and declined touseit. * * * 

“ An heir to the throne, according to a strict 
entail —full of virtues—without a stain on his 
public or private character —an honest, moral, 
and a liberal man—a good husband—a good 
father — humane and charitable; still he is a 
fugitive from his proper home, hunted by those 
who have fed on his bounty; and he may yet 
fall a victim to the malice of his enemies. Let 
us not discuss his claims, but render justice to 
his principles; and, if he should succeed, let 
England believe that fortune has not favoured 
the unworthy; and, if he should fail, let him, 
at least, command our sympathy and esteem.” 

With this, we shall leave the Court of Car- 
los for the present, and say a little to Lieutenant 
Richardson; whose narrative is a simple relation 
of the movements of our countrymen, under 
General Evans, since they disembarked in 
Spain. We shall confine ourselves to a few 
leading features; which suggest much for re- 
flection, and, we think, for shame, sorrow, and 
regret, that British soldiers should be so em- 
ployed. 

“* Limpias, Nov. 3d.—This day has been 
devoted to a rest which the long march of 
yesterday had rendered absolutely indispensable. 
Yet has it not been an unimportant one—a 
good deal of disorganisation had, as in most 
situations of the sort, crept in among the sol- 
diery, who seemed to fancy that a relaxation 
from discipline was, in some degree, their claim 
in compensation for the toils of the march. In 
this, however, they have been undeceived. 
Several men of two regiments, billeted at some 
distance from head-quarters, having been guilty 
of plunder, complaint was made to the lieu- 
tenant-general, who, on riding up to the can- 
tonment, with a view to institute inquiry into 
the case, caught a party in the very act of 
plundering a house, the inmates of which were 
screaming loudly for assistance. A drum-head 
court-martial was instantly assembled; and, 
while the general rode on to the other offending 
regiment, the culprits were severally flogged. 
Returning to this corps, he addressed them in 
& speech not more remarkable for its fluency 
than its point. He said that he had never been 
an advocate for corporal punishment; but, as 
the service in which we were embarked ren- 
dered it imperative that the strictest order and 
discipline should be preserved, to prevent those 
we were come to aid as friends from looking 
upon us asenemies, he was determined to have 
recourse to it. He reminded them, that in the 
Peninsular war, when the Spaniards were 
equally our friends and allies, similar acts of 
aggression had been punished, by the Duke of 
Wellington, by instant hanging at the first 
tree; but, as he himself did not wish to adopt 
so severe and summary a measure, he would, 
for the present, content himself with the minor 
punishment they had just witnessed, until a 
perseverance in such gross misconduct should 
render it indispensable for him to award the 
higher.” J 

General Eyans is described as seasoning his 


men, ane preparing them for fighting; during 
the first months, avoiding the enemy, and 
marching by circuitous routes. The writer 
then goes on to argue for the desolation of the 
country as the only means of putting an end 
to the war. 

“¢ If the faction could be put down by the 
destruction of ten towns, its extinction would 
be cheaply purchased; and if, on the other 
hand, the existence of such towns, which 
are the only places of refuge for Don Carlos’s 
army during the winter, are the means of con. 
tinuing that faction, surely their immunity 
from harm must be considered as purchased at 
a fearful price, both to the government and the 
cause of the queen. This much appears cer. 
tain, that if the army of circumvallation, about 
to be raised, of 100,000 men, do not take the 
field with us, as promised, we shall never of 
ourselves —that is to say, Cordova’s army of 
30,000 men, and onr legion united — succeed 
in so dispersing the Carlists as to put them 
down, unless we burn and destroy wherever we 
go. No man can coolly advocate a war of 
extermination, under ordinary circumstances ; 
but what mercy have these people a right to 
expect from us, to whom they will shew no 
other than the bullet or the cord? But, after 
all, there is not so much severity in this as at 
first view of the question appears ; inasmuch as, 
before we had burned half a dozen villages, our 
object would be fully attained, in the secession 
of more than one half his force from the ranks 
of Don Carlos.” 

What horrid logic! but the actual practices 
are yet more shocking than the doctrine. 

* Vittoria, December 12th.—This day (Sun. 
day) has been remarkable for a cruel tragedy ; 
one which will long live in the memory of the 
brave, although it must be admitted, lawless 
Chapelgorris. The facts connected with it are 
as follow. Some time ago a party of these 
latter attacked a Carlist village called Ia 
Bastide, in Alava, and succeeded in driving 
the enemy out. A priest, who was among the 
number of the fugitives, was shot in the act of 
flying with the Carlists; and the Chapelgorris, 
on their return to the village, plundered the 
church, and drank wine out of the chalice. A 
representation of this fact was made to the 
government of Madrid, with this important 
alteration in the true version of the story,— 
that the priest had been murdered in the 
church, and simply with a view to subsequent 
spoliation. Espartero, the commander of the 
division here, was accordingly written to, and 
strongly censured for having suffered the com- 
mission of such an outrage. The measure he 
immediately took to justify himself, and punish 
the offenders, was fearfully summary. The 
whole of the Chapelgorris were this morning 
marched a few miles on the Miranda road, and, 
without being in the slightest degree aware of 
what was in preparation, were ordered to 
ascend a rising ground,— the same where the 
French batteries were planted which did s0 
much execution during the advance upon Vit- 
toria by Lord Wellington’s army. Here they 
found a body of 6000 infantry, the horse 
artillery which had preceded them from Vit- 
toria, and a considerable number of cavalry, 
already drawn up. Having completed the 
ascent, they were halted, and ordered to pile 
their arms, from which they were commanded 
to move some distance. The cavalry now rode 
up between the Chapelgorris and their muskets, 
forming a guard to these latter. Then, for the 
first time, the poor fellows began to form 4 
suspicion of what was intended against them, 





and several moved as if to repossess themselves 
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of their arms; but the cavalry drove them 
back, and they were left helpless. Espartero, 
who commanded in person at this scene, now 
ordered that lots should be cast for decimation. 
The command was obeyed, and the unfor- 
tunates stood apart from their astonished and 
indignant comrades. The first ten of this 
devoted number were again selected, and these 
were inevitably to die. Among them was a 
fine young man, a Frenchman; and, as his 
comrades assert, a nephew of Lafitte. This 
youth, scarcely nineteen, was an object of ge- 
neral interest, both from his appearance, and 
the earnest manner in which he avowed his 
innocence of all crime that could possibly lead 
tosuch anend. But his judge was inexorable, 
and he was compelled to share the lot of his 
companions. His fate once decided, he thought 
only of dying as best became a brave soldier ; 
and when told to turn his back to the firing 
party, he refused, saying that he was no 
traitor, and that he had too often faced the 
bullets of his enemies to fear those of his com- 
rades now. Then, waving his cap, he tossed 


it in the air, and told them he was ready to die 
ten of 
* 


Thus have perished 


* * 


like a Frenchman. 
our old San Sebastian friends. 
“December 16th.—The affair of the poor 
Chapelgorris has been the subject of general 
conversation in the legion, for the last few 
days, and the conduct of Espartero designated 
as any thing but merciful. Even Jauregui 
himself is deeply chagrined and pained—it is 
said, so much so as to be obliged to keep his 
bed. It is a singular circumstance, that a 
nephew of his own, in the ranks of the Chapel- 
gorris, stood eleventh, originally, on the list 
for decimation ; but a yet more remarkable 
fact may be recorded. Among the ten who 
received the fatal fire, was a young man to 
whom Jauregui was particularly partial ;—the 
only ball by which he was hit slightly grazed 
his ear or neck, sufficiently to draw blood, and 
he had the presence of mind to throw himself 
down, and continue perfectly still, as if struck 
bya mortal wound. Here he remained until 
the troops had all withdrawn, when he was 
removed to the quarters of Jauregui, where he 
is at this moment; and where the gallant El 
Pastor declares he shall continue unharmed 
and untouched. A visible change has been 
effected in the manner of the Chapelgorris 
generally. To the sprightliness and enjoue- 
ment of character, which distinguished these 
men from all other Spanish soldiers, has suc- 
ceeded a reserve and dispiritedness, that pro- 
cim how much, and how deeply, they have 
felt the tragic occurrences of Sunday last. 
This force has hitherto been composed of a 
mixture of Spaniards and foreigners; but, 
within the last two days, the whole of the lat- 
ter, chiefly French and Italian, have been 
taken from the corps, and moved off, with the 
intention of being sent to their respective 
countries. This may be politic, but it will 
‘aly lessen the efficiency of the corps, on 
whom great reliance has hitherto been placed : 
~not the less, for having these same French- 
men and Italians of their number. Many of 
the Spaniards are dissatisfied with the arrange- 
ment, and, as all are volunteers who may quit 
the service at their pleasure, it is supposed not 
a few will disband themselves, and return to 
“at Sebastian, at the first favourable oppor- 
nity. ‘To-day I conversed with one of them, 
ind he declared, with tears in his eyes, he 
vould no longer remain after what had occur- 
He was at the affair of La Bastide him- 

‘elf, and although he admits that he and his 
mpanions plundered the church, and drank 





wine out of the chalice, he swears positively 
that the priest was killed in fair fight, and 
while fleeing with the Carlists,—both parties 
having sustained some loss in killed. He 
moreover asserted, and repeated his assertion, 
that, so far from Espartero being dissatisfied 
with their conduct on that day, he was the 
first to encourage them, by exclaiming, * Good, 
Chapelgorris, good ; you have behaved well.’ 
But, added he, with strong emotion, produced 
by the recollection of the recent fate of his 
comrades,—‘ it is only to shield himself, and 
court favour with the government, that he has 
done this deed.’ ” 

And the sufferings of the legion itself, — 

‘“* While on the subject of dismissals (says the 
author) from the service, it may not be at all 
malapropos to state, that from the moment of 
General Evans joining the legion in Spain, 
these have been of very frequent occurrence — 
and not more frequent than necessary. At the 
first formation of the legion, as might be fairly 
assumed, time was not afforded for that strict 
scrutiny into character and capability, which a 
few months of probation taught officers it was 
indispensable to possess. While at Bilbao, 
what was essentially bad failed not to develope 
itself, and found its merited recompense. Courts 
of inquiry and courts-martial weeded the le. 
gion of its worst subjects; and numbers were 
sent home— some for misconduct, and others 
for incapacity. Several of these had the im- 
pudence to state, on their return to England, 
that they had quitted the army in disgust, as 
not being what they had anticipated in joining 
it—and each, a Lilliputian general in himself ! 
commented freely on the plans and movements 
of him who had dispensed with their very sub- 
ordinate assistance. God knows, the army was 
well rid of a set of men, whose continuance in 
it could but have injured the cause; and some 
of whom, to an incompetency without parallel, 
in their relative positions, united a spirit of 
rapacity, and mercenary thirst of gain, unex- 
ampled in any service in the world. Such is 
the description of men, who, returning to 
England with disappointed interests, and gan- 
grene in their hearts, basely seek to raise them- 
selves from the mire into which their own mis- 
conduct has sunk them, by inveighing against 
the expedition, and affecting to call into ques- 
tion the competency of its head. Party may 
lend a willing ear to their statements ; but im- 
partiality and discernment—never. * * 

“¢ January 8th.—Vittoria is decidedly, to us, 
a most unhealthy place, and its air promises 
more destruction to the legion than the bullets 
of the Carlists. The climate, in every sense, 
appears like that of England, clear, cold, and 
bracing ; and yet there are few of us who have 
not our health materially affected, since our 
arrival. We are, and have been, burying from 
six to eight men a-day for the last fortnight, 
and five officers have fallen victims to the epi- 
demic. The general complaint is the unhealthy 
and uncomfortable state of the hospitals, and 
the Spanish authorities are unwilling to afford 
any assistance to render them better, or in any 
way ameliorate the sufferings of the poor Eng- 
lish soldier. The difference is striking in the 
hospitals, each Spaniard has a comfortable 
bed, while, in many cases, the English have 
none whatever. Things are said to have been 
better managed in Portugal under Mr. Alcock, 
who is second in rank of the medical depart- 
ment here. Instances have occurred of the 
men creeping into corners of the cold convent, 
where they were quartered, and having actually 
been drawn out dead. In one of these churches 
where my regiment is quartered, no less than 


from thirty to forty men a-day have been sent 
into hospital; these poor fellows had one bed, 
about the width of a sofa, to every five men. 

* * Feb. 30.—A long hiatus in my jour- 
nal: thank God, it is not an eternal one. I 
am just recovering from typhus fever, which 
has continued to rage through Vittoria with 
increased violence. We have lost upwards of 
700 men and forty officers, exclusive of those 
who have died elsewhere, since Christmas. 
Death has ceased to be looked upon as an ex- 
traordinary visitor ; and the common question 
among officers is,—‘who is dead to-day?’ 
* * Billeting is confined solely to the officers 
of the legion. Unlike the Spanish troops, 
who are completely housed, the men, while 
here, were put into convents, damp, impure, 
and unhealthy; and two regiments (the 2d 
and 5th, since broken up for their weakness) 
had no other place whereon to lay their wearied 
bones, than the damp cold stones of a church, 
which has literally destroyed them. The 
effects were not immediately felt, but they 
failed not to develope themselves at the proper 
season. The hospitals were filled with these 
unfortunate fellows; and the other day, the 
2d regiment, admittedly the finest in the 
service while at Bilbao, could not muster 150 
men on parade. The Spanish authorities, 
moreover, instead of seeking to ameliorate the 
condition of these men, by furnishing beds and 
blankets, threw every obstacle in their way ;— 
and through them principally, I have no hesi- 
tation in stating, the legion is not what it 
might have been expected. Tocrown all, there 
has been no pay for months, and even the 
rations have been very irregularly issued. * * 
March 5th.—Sad changes in the Legion during 
my illness; the 2d and 5th regiments have 
been broken up, and the officers and men 
transferred to other corps ;—all in consequence 
of their having been infamously billeted in a 
cold church, in the midst of winter. These 
regiments formed one brigade, and were the 
only unfortunates so quartered.” 

The account of the late attack on the Car- 
lists’ lines before St. Sebastian, contains the 
following miserable details :— 

** The enemy’s lines were three in number, 
most formidably built, and otherwise defended 
by some heavy artillery, discovered only the 
day before. In a few minutes they were ap- 
prised of our advance, and showers of grape 
and canister were vomited upon the main road 
leading to the position. Soon after this the 
guns of the castle began to open, but these were 
fired so slowly and badly as to afford us very 
little assistance. Ina quarter of an hour the 
light brigade came into view of the strongest 
part of the enemy’s lines, whence an annihilat- 
ing fire of musketry, supported in the centre 
by a formidable battery of cannon, was directed 
upon us. But this did not stay the onward 
progress of the men. Although exposed to a 
most galling fusilade, the bullets flying literally 
like hail, they drew not a trigger, but advanced 
determinedly with fixed bayonets across the 
plain, uttering loud cries as they doubled 
through it. Five hundred yards brought us 
to some houses oocupied by the enemy, from 
which they were speedily driven, our men in- 
stantly possessing themselves of them. From 
these houses the fire of the enemy was returned 
by some Chapelgorris, while the 3d and 6th ad- 
vanced to storm the line; but no sooner had 
these latter emerged from the cover of the 
houses, forming in column of attack, than a 
shower of musketry and grape was poured 
in upon them. In defiance of this they 





moyed on, the men falling in every direction. 
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But human courage could not withstand the 
galling fire of our invisible foe, especially as 
there was no breach through which we could 
enter, and as not a shot was returned. The 
men, therefore, retired under cover of the 
houses we had taken. Close to these houses 
was a parapet, intersecting the road, and par- 
tially broken down to admit of the passage of 
the column. On this parapet, the lieutenant- 
general, who had come to us from the 2d di- 
vision, which had likewise failed in its attempt 
at an impression, immediately ascended, and 
exposing himself to the hail-storm of the 
enemy, called upon the men to advance, and, 
if necessary, die like Englishmen. But al- 
though he set the example of the contempt of 
danger he sought to inspire, the troops had no 
sooner uncovered themselves to the deadly fire 
of the enemy, than they again experienced a 
check. Meanwhile, the Phoenix and Sala- 
mander, English steamers, had arrived in the 
harbour from Santander, the latter bringing 
with her the reserve, consisting of the majority 
of the 4th and 8th regiments. These were in-| 
stantly landed, and marched up the heights, | 
and a heavy cannonade of mortars opened from | 
the Pheenix upon the enemy’s battery, on the 
left of their position, which the Ist brigade, 
consisting chiefly of the Ist regiment, had at- 
tempted, ineffectually, tocarry. .Beautiful, in- 
deed, was the direction of this artillery. The 
shells were fired with such precision, that they 
passed successively over the heads of our troops, 
and fell into the enemy’s trenches. By their 
instrumentality a breach was effected, and the 
4th and 8th (reserve) coming up, the left of 
the position was stormed and gained. The 
Carlists, thunderstruck, saw that the day was 
lost, and sought safety in flight ; but no mercy 
was shewn them, for they had savagely bay- 
oneted several wounded officers and men in the 
early repulses. Numbers fell beneath the steel 
of the enraged assailants, burning for revenge ; 
and not a Carlist who could be reached, lived 
to recount ‘to his comrades, that the English 
auxiliaries, in imitation of the example set by 
themselves, give no quarter.” 

This is dreadful work for English troops, 
but not so disgusting as their life-hunting em. 
ployment in the following tragedy. 

** A serious and important discovery has just 
been made. Desertions have latterly been 
numerous ; and the men deserting have, as I 
before remarked, been compelled by the enemy 
to put letters in the post-office through the 
medium of peasantry, or have them personally 
couveyed through these latter. A serjeant 
Richardson, who had deserted, sent in a letter 
to his nephew, who was then sick in hospital, 
urging him to join the Carlist ranks. This 
man, whose name was Nangles, immediately 
communicated the contents of the letter to 
Captain Byrne, paymaster of the 7th, who at 
once acted on the information. As the letter 
stated, that a certain baker of the place (Jose 
d’Elozegui) would afford the necessary assist- 
ance, to him the soldier was enjoined to go. 
The baker at first hesitated, but when he saw 
the post-mark, and the writing of the serjeant, 
whom he had known, he at once avowed him. 
self an agent of Don Carlos, and offered his 
services. The man, as previously instructed, 
said that a serjeant and several soldiers of his 
regiment were anxious to desert also, and a 
night was fixed for their departure. On the 
night in question, Captain Byrne, who had pre- 
viously communicated with Colonel Considine, 
repaired to Don Jose’s house, disguised as a 
serjeant, and accompanied by several men. A 





spy had been previously provided, who was to 


act as guide, and conduct the party to the head- 
quarters of the enemy—Don Jose promising to 
give a letter of introduction to Villa Real. The 
letter, however, he contrived to withhold, from 
some motive—perhaps of prudence—and Cap- 
tain Byrne set out, with his party, from Don 
Jose’s house, without. At the gate leading out 
of the town, Captain Byrne and his companions 
seized the spy, and handed him over to the 
guard ; then, hastening to Colonel Considine, 
and acquainting him with what he had done, 
they both repaired to the house of the traitor 
Elozegui,, and instantly secured and confined 
him. He is this day to be tried before a Span- 
ish tribunal, when it is hoped he will suffer 
deathh * * * Jt has now been ascer- 
tained beyond question, for an analysation has 
taken place, that the bread, issued by the 
scoundrel, has been adulterated with prickly 
rye—which accidentally occasioned the deaths 
of so many families in France a few years back 
—and that the aguardiente had in it a mix- 
ture of white lead. My leave having been ob- 
tained for England, I had thought of setting 
off to-morrow ; but though no advocate for 
these things, I would willingly see the fellow 
suffer. * * * ” * 
“The execution of the traitors took place 
in the open space of Vittoria, which adjoins the 
Plaza. The platform was constructed a few 
yards from the public fountain, and the flank 
companies of the legion were drawn up to wit- 
ness the punishment. The ground was kept 





by a regiment of our lancers. I had intended 
to break through a rule, and be present, but | 
was detained at General Espartero’s, whither | 
I had gone to get my passport signed, until it | 
was too late. When I returned to the Plaza, | 
the men were dead, seated as before described ; | 
but their countenances wore no other indica- | 
tion of death than what was afforded by their | 
paleness: they looked more like men suf-| 
fering punishment in the pillory. Their bodies 
remained an hour in that position, for the 
crowd to gaze at, and were then taken down 
by the executioner (a smart little fellow, 
dressed in black), and placed in shells. From 
all Ican learn, the criminals met their fate 
sullenly, but without fear. The baker died 
first ; once, as the spy ascended, he cast his eye 
towards the dead body of his companion, and it 
assumed an expression of savage wildness, — 
but the confessor interposed himself quickly 
before the trying sight, and it again disap- 
peared. There was a good deal of cheering 
from the Spanish soldiers, and the assembled 
multitude, as each traitor ascended the plat- 
form. The men of the legion cheered also, 
but not so much.” 

We will say nothing of Lieut. Richardson’s 
ungallant exposure of Mrs. Wilkinson, but 
that it is as unlike a British officer as en- 
trapping a baker and having him strangled ; 
and will close this painful review, by a notice 
of a trick of a lively character. 

“ En passant, I cannot omit a good joke on 
the part of these same Carlists. Aware of the 
English mania for turkeys at Christmas, many 
of the peasants had fattened numbers, for the 
purpose of bringing them into the Vittoria mar- 
ket. The Carlists watched the preparation, 
and saw the turkeys fatten, with no incon- 
siderable satisfaction. ‘Two days before Christ- 
mas, they were collected together in flocks, and 
already on the move, when the facetious Car- 
lists interposed. ‘No,’ said they, ‘these 
turkeys stop with us; the English may be 
fond of them, but we no less so: with your 
permission, we will make our dinner of them 





instead.’ And thus we lost our turkeys.” 


The Life and Adventures of Jonathan Jefferson 
Whitlaw ; or, Scenes on the Mississippi. B 
Frances Trollope, author of ‘ Paris and the 
Parisians,” &c. Kc. 3 vols. 12mo. London 
1836. Bentley. F 

THERE is much talent and great feeling in 

these volumes, but we doubt whether the sub. 

ject on which they are exercised be well calcu. 
lated for the English reader. ‘The abuses of 
the slave system scarcely come home to our. 
selves. Mrs. Trollope is undeniably a clever 
woman, with a quick eye for observation, anda 
smart, keep-moving style of narrative. Her 
great fault is exaggeration ; hence her humour 
is often coarse, and her effects strained. What, 
for example, can be more preposterous than the 
beautiful and accomplished daughter of an Eng. 
lish merchant committing suicide, because she 
finds that, some three generations back, she is 
of African descent? The suicide itself, with 
its attitudes and flowers, is in the worst possible 

French taste. By the by, authors now-a-days 

find old women as dangerous as the rest of the 

world do young ones. Scott, 


** Tasting, has robbed the whole tree” 


of elderly gentlewomen. There is a sort of 
negro Meg Merrilies in these pages—a most 
unfortunate improbability and caricature. As 
to the hero, he is disgusting—sunk below the 
vilest level of humanity. But Mrs. Trollope 
seems to have decided that nothing “‘ good can 
come out of Galilee,” alias America. She goes 
‘“* the whole hog” of illiberal prejudice. ‘The 
best parts of these pages are their amusing 
points, and from them we select, first, an Ame- 
rican child. 

‘** Early in the month of August 18—, one 
of the noblest and largest steam-boats ever 
launched on the Mississippi was seen to bend 
gracefully round the projecting swell of the 
bank below Mohana Creek, and approach the 
landing-place in front of the store. Young 
Whitlaw was occupied, at the moment she 
came in sight, in poking a long pole into a hole 
in the bank, in which he fancied he should find 
some ‘crocodile’s eggs.’ Struck by her splen- 
did appearance, he left his employment, and 
placing himself at his accustomed post on the 
edge of the platform, impatiently awaited her 
arrival. Before the steam had been let off, or 
the paddles ceased to play, the impatient boy 
determined to spring on board, and trusting to 
his pole, which he fixed, as he thought, firmly 
on the platform, he attempted to swing himself 
into the vessel—a distance of at least twelve 
feet. So active and well practised were his 
young limbs, that it is probable he would have 
succeeded, had not the slippery log on which he 
had placed his pole permitted it to give way, at 
the very moment its firmness was most essential 
to his safety, and the instant it sank from his 
hand, the adventurous child fell headlong into 
the water. Above two hundred persons saw 
the accident; and the boy’s greatest danger 
now arose from the variety and eagerness of 
the measures put in practice to save him. But 
it appeared that the little fellow never lost 
his presence of mind for a moment ; for, with- 
out paying the slightest attention to the contra- 
dictory cries of ‘ Hold fast to this rope from 
one quarter, and ‘ Catch by this tub’ from an- 
other, the bold boy, who swam like an otter, 
deliberately turned from the dangerous projec- 
tion of the gallery, and marking the moment 
when the open gangway approached, sprang 
upwards, seized its railing, and in an instant 
stood unharmed on board the boat. That awful 
peculiarity of the Mississippi river, whic : 
causes it to bear away whatever sinks beneat 
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its surface, beyond the reach and power of the 
most skilful search that would recover it, is so 
well known to every inhabitant of the region, 
that the sight of a human being falling into its 
fatal wave creates a much stronger sensation 
than any similar accident would do elsewhere. 
Young Whitlaw, therefore, was instantly sur- 
rounded by a crowd of anxious and friendly 
faces. ‘A pretty considerable escape you’ve 
had, my boy !’ exclaimed one. ‘ Your fate is 
not drowning, at any rate, you young devil,’ 
cried another. ‘A famous swimmer you are, 
and that’s a fact, boy,’ observed a third. ‘ And 
a bold heart as ever I see,’ observed a fourth. 
‘Are you not wet to the skin, my poor fellow ?” 
inquired a kind-hearted gentleman, shuddering 
sympathetically. ‘ And what does it signify if 
I be?’ replied the boy, with an accent which 
implied more scorn than gratitude. ‘ But, I 
say,’ he continued, fixing his eyes on a very 
handsome rifle which the compassionate gentle- 
man held in his hand, *‘ what will you sell that 
there rifle for?” The offended philanthropist 
turned away, muttering ‘ Impudent young var- 
ment!’ or some such phrase, while a chorus of 
laughter from those around testified the general 
feeling of admiration excited by the dauntless 
spirits of the saucy boy.” 

An American love letter : — 

“To Mr. Croft, merchant, of Liverpool. 

“Mr. Croft—Sir,—I guess that by this, 
your dreadful beautiful daughter, as well as 
yourself, must become to a pretty considerable 
good notion of what I am after. The estate at 
Nixton is all very well, and I wouldn’t have 
any objection to buy it; and as to the price, I 
find there’d be no matter of difficulty about 
the needful. Mount Etna is a profitable bit 
too. But after all, Mr. Croft, what is either 
estate in consequence compared to the real 
business in hand between us? Iexpect I must 
explain myself, because ’tis in rule so to do; 
though I don’t doubt in the least that the beau- 
tiful eyes, as have made such work with my 
heart, have been clear-sighted enough to spy out 
what they have done. ‘Lhe short and the long 
of itis, then, that I’m in love with your daugh- 
ter, Mr. Croft, and that I hereby make a pro- 
posal to marry her. One good reason why this 
match is likely enough to be agreeable to all 
parties is, that we are both of us only children ; 
which makes the business, as you will allow, a 


settled at first starting. Whenever my wife | senses of Whitlaw. 
that the chair was intended for him, and he 


and I goes over to the old country, I never 
will suffer nor permit any of my niggers to go 
across with us, for I know from good authority 
what comes of it: they gets free as soon as they 
touches that queer old place, and devil a bit 
should I ever get ’em back again to Louisiana. 
Not doubting that all I propose will be counted 
reasonable and handsome, I remain, honoured 
sir, your friend and son (as would be), 

* JONATHAN JEFFERSON WHITLAW. 

“°P.S. As I don’t see any reason for wishing 
for delay, I shall be ready to perform my part 
of the happy ceremony at the shortest notice. 

“To Mr. John Croft.” 

A Planter’s Wife and Drawing-room.—* He 
was ushered with a vast deal of creole pomp 
into a splendid drawing-room, the furniture of 
which was no bad specimen of Parisian ele- 
gance. The walls of the room were half co- 
vered with enormous mirrors; marble tables, of 
ail sorts and sizes, displayed a large collection of 
Sévres china ; ottomans, sofas, and bergéres, 
were invitingly placed in all parts of the spa- 
cious room ; and the atmosphere was deliciously 
scented by tuberoses, orange-flowers, and jes- 
samines. The light and heat of the day, which 
was extremely sultry, was only permitted to 
enter through coloured canvass blinds con- 
tinually sprinkled with water on the outside, 
and stretched over an ample balcony filled with 
the finest flowers. On first entering this ele. 
gant apartment, Whitlaw believed it to be quite 
untenanted ; and that deep-seated reverence for 
wealth, which had ever been a strong feature in 
his character, caused him to look round it with 
a feeling of respect that almost led him to pro- 
strate himself in a salam upon the delicately 
tinted matting which covered the floor. It was 
not till the second and more leisurely survey 
which he took of its enviable splendour, that 
he perceived a very young, little, round, pale, 
black-eyed woman sunk deep into a kangaroo- 
chair, with one of her little feet dangling from 
it, and the toe of the other supported on the 
shoulder of a young negro boy, fantastically 
dressed, who sat on the floor before her. She 
was placed in the corner of the room, and a 
large orange-tree covered with blossoms so ar- 
ranged as to form a sort of canopy over her. 
Her attitude was one that might have rendered 
rising difficult to any woman, but to a creole it 





deal more plain-sailing. For, who could Mr. 
Whitlaw of Mount Etna be after Jeaving all his | 
Property to?—-and he has not that little to} 
make it a flea-bite. And who could you, Mr.| 
Croft, devise yours to—which, I don’t ques-| 
ton, is pretty considerable also—except to us 
two? So that’s plain enough. As to the article 
of residence, I’m a right down good American, 
that’s afact: nevertheless, I would be no ways | 
[irseulee as to accompanying my wife to Eng- | 
and for a spell ; and some of our young family 


might be left to cheer your old age, Mr. Croft, | 


1 you wished it, sir. In short, I take it upon | 
inyself to assure you that in all things we shall | 

ready and willing to do what’s most agree. 
able to you. As to money down, I guess that 
the best way will be not to meddle or make 
With the Nixton estate at all, but just let that 
Come straight at once to my wife, which I shall 
consider like one and the same as ready cash ; 
and I understand that you couldn’t be well off 
doing that, seeing that it comes by the young 

ys mother, and ought, therefore, as matter 
of course and justice, to go to her child. There 
sbut one other point, I expect, that need be 
mentioned at present ; but that’s one on which 

don’t think I should be over easy to change, 





and, therefore, it ought by rights to be done 


was impossible. She therefore clapped her mi- 
niature white hands together ; and though the 
sound produced was scarcely louder than what 
might have followed a similar concussion be- 
tween two little balls of cotton, it was heard 
and obeyed by another black fairy in the dress 
of an oriental page, turbaned and trousered in 
delicate white muslin, with a tiny vest of yel- 
low satin, belted with gold. She murmured 
something into the child’s ear, who imme- 
diately took an ivory fan from off a table, and, 
approaching Whitlaw, presented one end of it 
to him, and so led him forwards towards his 
mistress, it being contrary to creole etiquette 
that a white skin should touch the hand of a 
negro. At the distance of about two yards 
from the living but apparently immovable foot- 
stool, the well-tutored little usher stopped, and, 
withdrawing the fan from the hand of the 
stranger, stood ready to execute the next order 
he should receive, whether it were to advance 
a fauteuil for his service, or to lead him back to 
the door by which he entered. The little 
beauty, from amidst her flowing, floating, very 
loose, and very thin white drapery, looked out 
and up to the handsome face of our tall hero, 
and the signal for the fauteuil was given, but so 
slightly and so silently that it escaped the 





He understood, however, 


took possession of it with, perhaps, more satis- 
faction than grace. ‘ I have a letter, madam,’ 
he began, seeking for his credentials as he 
spoke—‘ a letter to Mr. Bobbin from my 
friend, Colonel Dart. Will you be pleased to 
receive it for him, madam?’ ‘ Yes, sir, you 
may give it to me;’ and the little white hand 
was extended, or rather raised, about two 
inches from the lap on which it rested. It was 
rather instinct than politeness which made 
Whitlaw start forward to place the letter be- 
tween the delicate fingers prepared to receive 
it; and in doing it he bent his head so low, that 
the lady’s other hand, which rested in a lan- 
guid, drooping attitude against the side of her 
high chair, while her shoulder supported her 
head, passed over his curls with very little 
effort, and she said, ‘ How your hair curls ! — 
Where do you come from?’ ‘ From Natchez, 
madam.’ ‘* Natchez!—are all the men hand- 
some there 2?’ ‘ Not all, I expect, madam.’ 
The little lady laughed immoderately. ‘ Oh, 
you expect !—that’s charming!— Do sing 
Yankee Doodle for me, will you? You are so 
very handsome, that I am quite sure you must 
be good-natured.’ ‘ I should be very happy to 
do any thing that could please you, madam,’ 
replied Whitlaw, who, though half affronted at 
her request, or rather at the manner of it, was 
enchanted both with her beauty and her com- 
pliments,—‘ any thing that I could do; but 
I’m not capable to sing, for I don’t know how.’ 
* Ob, what a pity! you would look so handsome 
when you are singing! You don’t know that 
I am Mr. Bobbin’s lady? Do I look old 
enough to be married?’ ‘ You look like an 
angel, madam !’ was Whitlaw’s gallant reply. 
Again a fit of violent but very soft-toned 
laughter waved the light drapery which hung 
like a transparent cloud about the beauty; but, 
suddenly checking herself, she addressed the 
little automaton at her feet, in a voice that was 
as sharp as she could contrive to render her 
languid tones. ‘ 7’ as Lougé, Pompey ! —iu 
auras le fouet.’ Then, raising her eyes again 
to Whitlaw, she said, ‘ Do you love orange- 
flowers ?? ‘Iam sure J shall always love them 
in future,’ said Whitlaw, directing his eyes to 
the beautiful blossoms that seemed ready to 
drop upon her pretty head, ‘ for they will al. 
ways remind me of you.’ She again clapped 
her little hands, and her negro page entered as 
before, when she again whispered to him, and 
the child disappeared through the open window 
into the’ balcony, from whence he quickly re- 
turned with his dingy hands filled with delicate 
orange-blossoms. ‘The fair lady made a sign 
to the child, who was advancing to her with 
them, saying, ‘ A lui, béte!’ Whitlaw, how- 
ever, put his hands behind him as the page 
drew near, exclaiming, ‘ No! madam, no!— 
from no hand but your own, and least of all 
from a nigger’s; but if you'll be pleased to 
give them to me, I'll keep them for ever, by 
G—d!’ As if it were her doom upon the pre- 
sent occasion to ‘ laugh loud laughters three,’ 
the youthful mistress of the mansion again 
gave way to mirth, but soon recovered herself, 
and said, very obligingly, ‘ Well, then, Olinda 
must give them to you herself, I suppose. 
Come here!’ Whitlaw drew near with un- 
feigned satisfaction, and, as if inspired by the 
Occasion, actually knelt down beside the foot- 
stool negro. Olinda looked at him very com- 
placently, and either smelling or kissing the 
flowers she had received from her page, or 
both, she placed some of them in his hand, and 
threw the rest in his face, saying, ‘ There, 
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then !—now you may go; I will give my hus- 
band the letter, and perhaps he will ask you to 
dinner,—I hope he will. Adieu!’ And she 
waved him off with the childish air of a little 
girl playing queen. In truth, the pretty 
Olinda was still a child in age; and such, if 
report say true, are the childish ways of some 
of the little ladies of New Orleans.” 

There is a great deal of “ battle, murder, and 
sudden death ;” but, from the exaggeration to 
which we have before alluded, they give us a 
shock rather than sympathy. Pity and disgust 
should be kept carefully apart; and, above all, 
never let a doubt intrude. Now the persuasion 
is steadfast in our minds, that Mrs. Trollope 
takes care that her salt shall not lose its savour 
when applying it to the use of the Americans. 
Of the engravings, the pathetic and graceful 
are rather failures ; but there is so much reality 
and humour in the more comic sketches, that 
they alone are enough to recommend these 
volumes to general circulation. : 





Beauty ; illustrated chiefly by an Analysis and 
Classification of Beauty in Woman. By 
Alexander Walker, Author of ‘ Physio- 
gnomy founded on Physiology,” ‘ The 
Nervous System,” &c. Illustrated by Draw- 
ings from Life, by Henry Howard, Pro- 
fessor of Painting to the Royal Aca- 
demy; drawn on stone, by M. Gauci and 
R. J. Lane, A.R.A. 8vo. pp. 395. Lon. 
don, 1836. Effingham Wilson. 

Ir ever writer chose an attractive theme, Mr. 

Walker is certainly that writer. ‘* There is, 

perhaps, no subject,”’ he observes, in his Intro. 

duction, ‘* more universally or more deeply in- 
teresting than that which is the chief subject of 
the present work. Yet no book, even pretend- 
ing to science or accuracy, has hitherto appeared 
upon it. The forms an ——— of animals 
—as of the horse and of the dog, have been ex- 
amined in a hundred volumes. Not one has 
been devoted to woman, on whose physical and 
moral qualities the happiness of individuals and 
the perpetual improvement of the human race 
are dependent. The cause of this has been, 
probably, the neglect, on the part of individuals, 
to combine anatomical and physiological know- 
ledge with the critical observation of the ex- 
ternal forms of woman; and, perhaps, some 
repugnance to anthropological knowledge on 
the part of the public. he last obstacle, if 
ever it existed, is now gone by, as many cir- 
cumstances shew; and it will be the business 
of the author, in this work, to endeavour to 
obviate the former. The present work, be- 
sides giving new views of the theory of beauty, 
and of its application to the arts, presents an 
analysis and classification of beauty in woman. 

A subsequent work will apply the principles 

here established to intermarriages and crossings 

among mankind, and will explain their results 
in relation to the happiness of individuals, and 
to the beauty and the freedom from insanity 
of their offspring. A final work will examine 
the relations of woman in society, will expose 
the extravagant hypotheses of writers on this 
subject who have been ignorant of anthro- 
pology, and will describe the reforms which 
the common interests of mankind demand in 
this respect.’ 

The earlier chapters of the volume are de- 
voted, principally, to disquisitions on the nature 
of beauty generally ; on the standard of taste 
in beauty; on the elements of beauty — in 
inanimate beings, in living beings, in thinking 
beings ; on the elements of beauty as employed 
in objects of art; on the beauty of useful, of 


conclusion of this part of his work, “ that there 


** T have shewn,” 


says Mr. Walker, in the 
exist elements of beauty equally invariable in 
themselves, and in the kind of effect they pro- 
duce upon the mind; that these elements are 
modified, varied, and complicated, as we ad- 
vance from the most simple to the most com- 
plex class of natural beings, or of the arts 
which relate to these respectively; that the 
elements of beauty in inanimate beings consist 
in the simplicity, regularity, uniformity, pro- 
portion, order, &c., of those geometrical forms 
which are so intimately connected with mere 
existence ; that the elements of beauty in living 
beings, consist in adding to the preceding the 
delicacy, bending, variety, contrast, &c., which 
are connected with growth and reproduction ; 
that the elements of beauty in thinking beings 
consist in adding to the preceding the sym- 
metry, proportion, &c., which are connected 
with fitness for sense, thought, and motion ; 
that the elements of beauty in the objects of 
useful art, consist in the same simplicity, re- 
gularity, uniformity, proportion, order, &c, of 
geometrical forms which belong to inanimate 
beings; that the elements of beauty in the 
objects of ornamental art consist in the same 
delicacy, bending, variety, contrast, &c., which 
belong to living beings; and that the elements 
of beauty in the objects of intellectual art con- 
sist in thinking forms, in gesture, sculpture, 
and painting, or in functions of mind actually 
exercised, in oratory, poetry, and music.” 

The author then proceeds to the main object 
which he has in view ; namely, to treat of the 
causes and the standard of beauty in woman. 
He divides female beauty into three species,— 
the beauty of the locomotive system, the beauty 
of the nutritive or vital system, and the beauty 
of the thinking system; and describes the 


caaelehdinanientnindlieaenaidiaian euanmtniiametiemen 
ness the Sinclair family :—‘* Everard Sinclair 
was the second son of a wealth country 
gentleman in shire. He was the young. 
est, also, and his mother was dead. He 
was just fourteen years of age. He had 
been hitherto educated at home, or, rather 
he had educated himself; for Mr. Sinclair was 
one of those people—and there are many such 
—who despise in others all those qualities 
which they have not in themselves. He was 
an egotist, disgustingly inflated with all that 
hard-featured intolerance which is peculiar, 
not to the wise, but to the ignorant. In the 
fulness of his self-sufficiency, he declared, that 
‘ he put no stress upon ornamental accomplish- 
ments, provided that his sons were on the high 
road to become useful members of society.’ 
By useful, Mr. Sinclair meant wealthy; he 
considered himself eminently useful. He gave 
employment to a number of individuals, and 
regarded himself as a philanthropist upon a 
large scale. It was the utmost of this gentle. 
man’s ambition, that his sons should resemble 
himself; he desired not that they should be 
one degree better, and did not well see how 
they could be. He was the very incarnation of 
self-complacency; he had not himself been 
* drilled into the kick-shaws of a classical edu- 
cation. He had done well enough without 
Latin, and why should not his sons do the 
same? He did not intend them for school- 
masters, nor parsons either, for the matter of 
that. Thank God, he could provide for them 
more respectably. Education was a good 
enough thing for people obliged to live by their 
wits; for his part, he had never felt the want 
of it; he had got on much better than his 
neighbours, and was very well to do in the 
world.’ And, thus reasoning with himself, he 
set the seal upon the ruin of his sons. Ad- 








peculiar qualities which distinguish each. The 
subject is a delicate one. It would be impos- 
sible (especially in the absence of all graphic 
illustrations) to render it intelligible without 
quotations, the length of which is not our only 
reason for preferring to refer our readers to the 
volume itself, in which they will find a vast 
fund of original, profound, acute, curious, and 
amusing observation; highly interesting to all, 
but especially to the connoisseur and the artist. 

Chapters on the Greek Ideal Beauty, on 
the Ideal of Female Beauty, and on the Defects 
of Beauty, conclude the work. 

The plates are twenty-two in number. Some 
of them are rather severely criticised by Mr. 
Walker himself. 

How is it that a man of the author’s evident 
taste and judgment could permit himself to 
deform his book by the occasional introduction 
of politics ? 





Jerningham ; or, the Inconsistent Man. 3 vols. 
12mo. London, 1836. Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 

THERE is much talent in these pages, and 

evidence of a graceful and cultivated mind, 

though deficient in the dramatic power so 
essential to narrative. The most marked fea- 
ture is the attempt to develope a character like 

Shelley’s,—it is done with good feeling, and a 


laval is the male prototype of the Bohemian, so 
forcibly drawn by the author of *‘ Gilbert Earle,” 
who corrupts her once lover's child, in revenge 
on its false father. But, in these pages, the 
power is wanting to work out the terrible re- 
vealings of such a design. Many of the cha- 
racters are introduced with much knowledge of 





ornamental, and of intellectual objects. 





human nature; and, o—— he fails in the 
acting, our author reads h 


fine poetical taste; but it wants vitality. De-| 


s parts well, wit- 


mirable Mr. Sinclair! Thou would’st have 
made brutes of us all. Mr. Sinclair, like most 
other people, did one sensible thing in his life. 
| He married a sensible woman, and astonished 
|the whole country. Every body marvelled at 
\the match : they marvelled from two separate 
causes ; firstly, that the ignorant Mr. Sinclair 
| should have proposed to the accomplished Miss 
‘Kenyon ; and, secondly, that the accomplished 
| Miss Kenyon should have accepted the ignorant 
Mr. Sinclair. But Miss Kenyon’s parents 
were poor, and Miss Kenyon herself was obe- 
dient. A young lady cannot always marry the 
| person she likes best. Besides, she was of a 
charitable nature, and did not think so badly 
las others did of the gentleman who was de- 
stined to be her husband. He had many good 
qualities of heart, though he was rough in his 
manners, and sometimes savage in his be- 
haviour. Allowances must be made: he had 
been improperly educated ; he had not received 
the same advantages as other men. His mind 
‘was unstored; but it was not deficient in 
capacity. He might improve. Then vanity 
stepped in, and mounted upon the shoulders of 
charity. She might correct him ; he was pre- 
judiced against learning, and altogether —. 
bitious of improvement ; but her example and 
‘her persuasions might convert him. — 
were many instances on record of a good \s 
being the salvation of a bad husband. — 
was rather pleased when she reflected upon this 
she would regenerate Mr. Sinclair; she woule 
cultivate his intellect; she would mould him to 
her will ; she did not despair of his redemption. 
All this would have been well enough, if the 
event had in any way accorded with the anti- 
cipations of this amiable casuist. But it was 
not so: Miss Kenyon and Mrs. Sinclair were 


two very different people. She had altogether 
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miscalculated her strength ; the husband was 
obstinately phlegmatic, though the lover had 
been docile as a child. ‘They were married; a 
son was born unto them—an heir to the Sinclair 
estates. He was a giant, a young Titan; and 
Mr. Sinclair was proud of the monster. As 
the boy grew up, he exhibited, fortunately for 
himself, a remarkable passion for all agricul- 
tural affairs. He did not cultivate his mind, 
but he cultivated the paternal estate. He was 
a prodigy of strength, an infant Hercules ; and 
Mr. Sinclair clave to the boy. Happy father, 
indeed, to be blessed with such an excellent 
son! A second boy was born unto them, 
Everard,—delicate in body, but vigorous in 
mind; the darling of his mother; the aversion 
of Mr. Sinclair ; the very antipodes of his elder 
brother, Charles. His intellect was rapid in 
its developement ; it expanded like a beautiful 
flower, cherished by water from the fountain 
of amother’s inexhaustible love. He advanced 
in years; he ceased to be a child; but still he 
was the good genius of the house. He was the 
gentlest, the kindest, the most forgiving of 
Giod’s creatures. He was full of patience, for- 
titude, and love. Do what you would to him, 
you could not offend him. He had no thought 
jor himself; he would have kissed the hand 
that smote him, and blessed the most bitter of 
his enemies. But, upon Mr. Sinclair, all these 
endearing qualities were, unfortunately, entirely 
thrown away. This worthy man regarded 
poor Everard, to use his own expression, as a 
‘born natural.’ The gentleness of the child’s 
disposition was particularly offensive to Mr. 
Sinclair. His endurance was called * want of 
spirit ;’ his kindness was ‘ nothing but hypo- 
crisy ;’ his charity and affection were ‘ sickly 
sentimentalities ;’ his desire of knowledge, and 
his consequent studiousness, were interpreted 
into physical indolence. *¢ In short,’ said Mr. 
Sinclair, ‘ I disown him ; he is no son of mine; 
I detest him. He will disgrace both himself 
and his family; he has not a day’s work in 
him; he does not know barley from oats, and 
says that Virgil was a farmer. He is fit for 
nothing but a poor scholar. His milky face 
and his soft speeches turn me sick. He has 
never said ‘ d—n me’ in his life.” 

That last sentence is a climax. Several of 
the conversations are written in a pleasant and 
thoughtful vein; but the writer has in him 
more of the essayist than the novelist. 








The Gossip’s Week. By the Author of “Slight 
Reminiscences.” 2 vols. 12mo. London, 
1836. Longman and Co. 

TuEse are two very delightful volumes, full 

of the poetical and the picturesque. The most 

characteristic description would be to call them 

Claude Lorraine's landscapes freely translated 

into words. With the exception of ‘* Janet 

Hamilton,” the scene of these stories is laid 

abroad, and the site of each is invested with 

all the soft lights and shadows of associations 
coloured by the imagination — the imagination 
which is but the pure bright atmosphere of 
truth. The great charm in these pages is their 
fresh and enthusiastic feeling, added to great 
dramatic simplicity of narrative ; and the scenes 
stand out before us. We must let a few ex- 
tracts from “ the King’s Daughter” justify 
our praise: —a prinee’s arrival in a lonely 

‘lage, and the heroine’s appearance. 

“ T have said that all ran out to see the pro- 
fession, and, of course, Giulietta with the rest: 
‘#4 moment she was perched on the top of a 
wall, and stood clinging to a broken column 
With the shape and air of one of those exquisite 
uytphs of antiquity whe visited poets in their 


dreams, and coquetted with the pagan divini- 
ties. It chanced to be a holiday, and the green 
net with its golden tracery was placed some- 
| what upon one side of the head, while a few 
' fresh vine-leaves were twisted among the long 
| black tresses that fell negligently from beneath 
|it. Every one who has visited Italy knows 
|that there is no lack of finery in the holiday- 
| dress of an Italian peasant, nor of taste either. 
| Giulietta’s black velvet boddice was as fine as 
‘gold and silver thread, and Gioconda’s handy- 
) work, could make it: no girl, far or near, wore 
such fresh and fine white sleeves, nor such 
ample bows on her shoulders: the short scarlet 
petticoat, too, was magnificently bordered round 
with stripes of many colours, and the narrow 
white silk apron richly fringed ;—all, in short, 
to the very shoe-strings, was as effective as the 
curate’s indulgence, Gioconda’s industry, and 
Giulietta’s taste, could make it. Just as the 
carriage in which the court-ladies were placed 
came opposite to the wall where Giulietta had 
perched herself, some trifling accident impeded 
the procession. The fine vehicle drew up close 
to her, and while she admired the ladies, and 
the horses, and the liveries, and had not eyes 
enough for all, the high dames were calling to 
their cavaliers, and pointing their attention to 
the beautiful peasant, who held fast by her 
column, and little knew what fine things were 
said of her by the Glorianas of the drawing- 
room. Not so Gioconda, who, mounted upon 
a stone at the bottom of the wall, soon saw 
which way the eyes were turned, and tried to 
make known the same, by winks, nods, hems, 
coughs, and other signs of acknowledged signi- 
ficancy. At length, Giulietta comprehended 
what Gioconda had Jong laboured to make her 
sensible of, and perceived, to her utter dismay, 
that all the bright eyes and co-operating glasses 
were turned upon her. In a moment her face, 
throat, bosom, were covered with blushes. She 
imagined herself an object of derision; and 
suddenly springing backwards from a height 
which would have startled some of the gay 
equestrians who bent their bold gaze upon her, 
dashed, like an Atalanta, through the bushes, 
and never took breath till she found herself 
safely lodged within the paternal shelter of the 
curate’s arm-chair. It was a moment of 
wounded pride,—of mortification such as a 
sensitive mind feels when suspicious of being 
an object of ridicule; the sting is poignant, the 
venom humiliating: but in young minds— 
perhaps, I should rather say, in young vanities 
—there is a healthful property, that heals by 
the first intention. Long before Gioconda had 
returned home, probably before she had missed 
Giulietta, the light-hearted maiden was sitting 
by the well-side in the small garden which she 
called her own, and out-singing the little birds, 
who were used to her music and never heeded 
it, except when they grew ambitious, and, 
stretching their pretty throats, would fain 
emulate the liquid melody of her full and 
sweetly cadenced notes. This well was her 
darling spot. Four pillars supported its roof 
of vines ; four healthy plants, of deep-green 
leaves and bright tube-like blossoms, grew up 
from their base, and flung their lavish garlands 
from one to the other. The rock behind was 
matted with the close foliage and graceful 
flowers of the caper, the open spaces bordered 
with low-growing things, sweet of hue and 
scent, that seemed worked into the earth; roses 
grew high and wild wherever they found sup- 
port, and so did the large white convolvulus 
that bound their sweet boughs together. The 
well itself was of antique form and hoary co- 
\louring ; water-plants had grown upon its sur- 








face, and lichens curiously figured the gray 
stone and its rude sculptures; and, as one sat 
upon the rustic seat beside it, a verdant per- 
gola, freshly carpeted with a narrow stripe of 
grass, led the eye through its close vista to two 
quaint flower-knots, thick set with sweets, and 
rich in bloom and fragrance.” 

The story is touchingly and sweetly told ; 
but we must come to the close. After a long 
absence, the young prince returns again to 
seek his beloved. 

“ It was on a bright and balmy evening, 
when nature held high festival, when the woods 
still rang with the exulting song of the birds, 
and the flowers which had budded the day be- 
fore spread out the rich exuberance of their ° 
full-blown beauty, that a cavalcade was seen 
through the broad-leaved chestnuts descending 
the Italian side of the Alps, holding their way 
gaily, sometimes with unsafe speed, at others 
with enforced, but ill-brooked caution, along 
one of those winding roads which the labour of 
man has shaped and convolved, as if in oppo- 
sition to the divine negligence of nature. On 
they came like gallant hunters, leaving their 
courtly equipages far behind ; the sun shining 
above their heads, and the ground mantling 
into beauty beneath their feet, as they left the 
cold north behind them and came down into 
the sunny Eden of Italy. * * Rudolphe 
took off his hunter’s cap, and, holding it as a 
screen against the long rays of the setting sun, 
looked into the distance. The duke looked 
forward too, but thoughtfully: in the young 
mind, hope and certainty are one; but the 
old know the interval which separates them, 
and dread it. 2s 4 “4 . 

“Tt was already evening, and the amber 
clouds had turned to gray, when the well- 
known porch, with its thick roof of jessamine, 
and its tracery of leaves and tendrils embedded 
into the slight pilasters, appeared before the 
travellers. But there were red streaks yet in 
the west; and the light emitted from them 
played on the casements of the cottage, giving 
it the air of being gaily illuminated. Our 
cavaliers entered—first the curate’s study: it 
was vacant. Then the small parlour, which 
Giulietta used to call her own: the window 
was open; there was some unfinished work 
upon a table, and some fresh-gathered flowers, 
but nothing living. ‘ They have walked out,’ 
said Rudolphe ; ‘ the evening is so beautiful.’ 
* Doubtless,’ said the duke. ‘ And yet at such 
a moment but I hear a sound; there are 
voices in the garden chamber.’ ‘ Voices ?’ re- 
peated Rudolphe, advancing rapidly. ‘ Thank 
God! I did not like this stillness, this sullen 
welcome.’ ‘ It is the priest,’ said the duke: 
‘he repeats his breviary.’ The impatient 
Rudolphe advanced a step beyond his uncle, 
and, pushing open the door, entered. * 4 

‘* She was there, Giulietta—or what had once 
been her; for the beautiful soul was gone ! 
There, pure and pale as monumental marble, 
and cold as death, her long hair parted on her 
calm, fair forehead, her hands gently clasped, 
and in her bosom some violets still fresh, 
gathered by herself an hour or two before, 
when she talked of that morrow—never to 
come for her! There she lay, the old priest 
reading from a book of prayers, while tears 
rolled slowly through the channels which time 
and sorrow had furrowed in his cheeks—it is 
dreadful to see the aged weep ; and beside the 
bed sat Gioconda, her head buried in her knees, 
her hands clenched across her forehead, in the 
attitude of utter desolation ; while more distant, 
as if afraid to intrude on grief more sacred than 
their own, were Giacomo Pozzi and his sick 
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a AN SET ET SETS TIEE 
mother—the woman on her knees, and the 
son with his face pressed against the window, 
weeping bitterly. ‘So soon!’ exclaimed the 
priest, as the door opened. ‘ Good sirs’—‘ be 
comforted,’ he would have said, but the words 
stuck in his throat; and, losing all command, 
he sobbed aloud. It needed but a sound to 
unlock the sluices of Gioconda’s grief; she 
started up, her white hair, from which, in her 
first despair, she had torn the head-cloths, 
hanging on her shoulders. ‘ Lord have mercy 
on us!’ she cried, * what a sight is this! But 
she cannot be dead—a moment since she spoke 
to me. Dead!—Giulietta dead! Ono! she 
is too young to die. I said it was but a trance; 
I knew it. I told the father so; but he is old 
and fearful. See how he weeps!—but how 
silent you are all! S to me, my child, 
my Giulietta !’ and then, in a whispering tone, 
* Rudolphe is come—the prince is here; give 
him thy hand. O God! how cold it is.’”’ 
The wood-cuts which adorn the work have 
as much grace and poetry as the tales they 
illustrate— there are some delicious things 
among them: a girl reading in a window, a 
cavalier seated in deep meditation, and a figure 
bowed down in affliction, might take their 
place even among Flaxman’s spirited and ima- 
ginative creations. We can only say, in con- 
clusion, that our “ Gossip’s Week” is one of 
the most charming we have past for a long, 
—a very long while. 





Mrs. Armytage ; or, Female Domination. By 
the Authoress of ** Mothers and Daughters.”’ 

3 vols. 12mo. London, 1836. Colburn. 
Mrs. Gore is certainly one of the most brilliant 
painters of manners in the present day. Keen, 
sarcastic, and gifted with singular happiness of 
epithet, her comedy passes rapidly before the 
reader ; and he is almost too much amused to 
be aware how much he might be instructed. 
There is no poetry in her pages; she is no 
ladye 

** Lone sitting by the shores of old romance ;” 
she redeems not our nature by the rich lights 
of the imagination ; she clothes not 
** The palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations from the dawn :” 

all is actual, searching, and sparkling. The 
wit of her pages belongs to the best school of 
French memoirs ; it is lively, pointed, and its 
clothes are very well made—alias, the piquante 
idea has a fitting embroidery of words. In 
descriptions she has a talent peculiarly her 
own: a phrase embodies a generalisation. What 
could be more happy in suiting a sentence than 
her ‘ Kill-their-own-mutton sort of people ?” 
Mrs. Armytage is the best of her works that 
we have yet seen. The story is new, and full 
of interest, and the characters well sketched at 
first, and well supported afterwards; and—a 
difficulty to us, but a merit for the reader— 
the narrative is so well connected together, 
that it is no easy task to choose a portion for 
separate display. We must preface the fol- 
lowing scene, by observing that Mrs. Army- 
tage’s son has married, without her consent, a 
girl in a much inferior rank of life. After a 
due lapse of displeasure, the young couple are 
returning home; at last, owing to electioneer- 
ing detention, the bride arrives by herself. 

** A French caléche, drawn by jaded posters, 
looking jaded as only posters can look, and 
smoking as only posters can smoke, drew up 
under the portico, having a courier, half French, 
half German, half Italian [three halves! ], and a 
soubrette wholly, entirely, and manifestly Paris- 
ian, for its outside passengers—within, a pretty 
Frenchified little doll of a woman, and an ugly 





Frenchified little dog ofa poodle. Sophy trembled. 
She would have trembled still more had she 
been aware that Arthur's rash charge to his 
wife, throughout their hurried journey from 
Dover, had been —‘ Above all things, beware 
of allowing my mother to perceive that you are 
afraid of her: unless you appear perfectly free 
and at ease in her presence, she will fancy that 
we are secretly resenting the past. For my 
sake, pray exert your spirits to the utmost.’ 
Fortunately enough, the courier, the femme 
de chambre, and the poodle, escaped for a time 
the scrutinising eyes of Mrs. Armytage, who 
stood awaiting, at the door of the library, her 
long-expected daughter-in-law and guest. ‘I 
trust you met with no accident? We ex- 
pected you yesterday,’ said she, bestowing a 
solemn salutation on the cheek of the stranger ; 
when Marian, true to her recently acquired 
Parisian habits, familiarly offered the other 
a la Francaise, for a reciprocation of the ho- 
nour. ‘Oh, no! not the slightest accident: 
the foreign carriages are so safe—so formed for 
bad roads.’ ‘ Bad roads!’ Mrs. Armytage, 
regarding it as an established fact that the 
Great North Road was the triumph of Mac- 
adamisation, was silent with surprise. ‘* But 
I felt a little tired when we reached Wolver- 
field last night,’ continued the stranger, throw- 
ing herself into the nearest arm-chair which 
the library afforded; ‘when Arthur, remem- 
bering that the inn at Wolverfield is what is 
called in England a crack inn, decided that we 
should stay and sleep: and so we were half- 
suffocated in enormous feather-beds, and con- 
demned to the nightmare by a dinner of eels, 
veal-collops, and wine-sour plums, which, it 
appears, are esteemed dainties in the county of 
York.’ Mrs. Armytage stood transfixed. ‘And 
after all,’ continued the inadvertent Marian, 
‘we experienced the horror of getting up at seven 
o’clock this morning, entre chien et loup, in 
order to gratify the people at Thoroton with 
the notion that we had hastened our journey 
to do them honour ; in consequence of which 
we arrived, abimés, brisés de fatigue, and poor 
Arthur in any thing but a humour to do the 
agreeable to his constituents. Ah! mon pauvre 
Mouton ! je te croyais perdu!’ cried Marian 
to the little monster, which now frisked into 
the room, and jumped into her lap; while 
Mrs. Armytage, half-resentfully, half-despair- 
ingly, led forward Sophia to the new-comer, 
with the simple presentation of —‘ My daugh- 
ter.’ ‘* Cela va sans dive; I knew Miss Ar- 
mytage at once—so strong a resemblance to 
yourself,’ replied Marian, too much frightened 
to observe that Sophia was as fair as her mother 
was dark, but still labouring to disguise her 
own timidity under a mask of assurance. And, 
while Sophy’s advance towards a sisterly salute 
was sufficiently apparent, she threw herself 
back again in the chair, and applied herself to 
her flacon. ‘I conclude it will be late before 
we see my son ?’ inquired Mrs. Armytage, re- 
solved not to be disgusted. ‘ Yes, indeed. 
Arthur gave me to understand that I should 
see no more of him till dinner-time.’ ‘ And 
he gave no message 2’ observed Mrs. Armytage, 
halt-interrogatively. ‘ Nothing but his kind 
love to all at home.’ * No appointment about 
sending the carriage for him?’ ‘ None at all. 
I heard him settling it with Gumption and a 
lawyer’s clerk (the clerk, I believe, of Nebwell, 
your solicitor), that they would come on to- 
gether.’ ‘Comeon! I do not exactly under- 
stand,’ said Mrs. Armytage. ‘ To dinner. I 
heard Arthur invite them all to come and dine 
with him.’ ‘ There must be some mistake,’ 
faltered Sophia. ‘ No, no mistake. I heard 


SN 
Arthur say, ‘ You must come and eat your 
mutton with me,’ or some such words. Couche- 
la! couche done, mon petit Mouton !’ continued 
Mrs. Arthur, addressing the poodle, who was 
munching off the tassel of a sofa-cushion : ‘ jf 
there is a plague on earth, it is a lap-dog.’ 
* If there is a plague on earth, it is the vulgar 
wife of one’s only son !’ might, perhaps, be the 
secret response of Mrs. Armytage. ‘ By the 
way,’ resumed Marian, as if struck by a bright 
idea (her courage, like that of Macheath, being 
nearly ‘run out”), perhaps I had better go and 
see after Célestine and the things. It is quite 
shocking how foreign servants get imposed 
upon: you have no notion how horribly they 
were cheated on the road!’ ‘ As you are now 
among my own people,’ observed Mrs. Army- 
tage, with dignity, ‘ I trust further precaution 
is needless.’ ‘Oh! one never knows. Only 
last night, at Wolverfield, they stole Ladislaw’s 
case of cigars. And such a bill as they brought 
in, the moment they found it was for Mr. Ar- 
mytage, of Holywell Park, the new member 
for Thoroton! One would have thought poor 
Arthur was come to take possession of his 
family estate, instead of a seat in parliament! 
I used to think Uncle Robsey’s bills at the 
Plough, at Cheltenham, beat any thing ; but 
this was ten times worse, really a faire frémir! 
Three-and-sixpence for Mouton’s supper!’ ‘ I 
think you said you would like to see your 
room ?’ interrupted Sophy, judging it prudent 
to anticipate the explosion of her mother’s 
wrath. ‘Oh! no ceremony, thank you; I 
dare say I shall find my way. I have so often 
talked with Arthur over the plan of the house 
at Holywell, and settled it where we should be 
when we came to stay with you,’ replied Mrs. 
Arthur, pausing at the door, to whistle to her 
dog, ere she disappeared from the wondering 
eyes of Mrs. Armytage. Having conducted 
her strange, her very strange sister-in-law, to 
the chintz bed-room, Sophia disappeared also. 
But, had she returned half-an-hour afterwards, 
she would have been struck with a strong va- 
pour of ether and eau de Cologne, and the agi- 
;tated demeanour of Mademoiselle Célestine ; 
|for Marian, pale as death, was lying on the 
bed, half-fainting and wholly exhausted by her 
ill-advised exertions. Her only consolation, 
poor soul! lay in the persuasion that she had 
played to admiration the part of excellent dis- 
sembling, of self-possession and dauntlessness, 
imposed upon her by the misjudging Arthur. 
She trusted she had at once done her duty to 
her husband, and imposed upon her imposing 
mother-in-law.” 

If there be any truth in the French proverb, 
“Ce nest que le premier pas qui coute,” we 
congratulate Mr. Colburn, that his first step 10 
again commencing publication should be 4 
work so attractive and—we must repeat the 
word—brilliant as the present. But who 
would not anticipate the popularity of Female 
Domination 2 








Essays towards the History of Painting. By 
Mrs. Callcott. 12mo. pp. 269. Lond. 1836. 
Moxon. : 

A PLEASING little volume, interesting in 

itself, and rendered still more so by the state- 

ment, in the Dedication, that it was undertaken 

‘as the best means of alleviating the wearl- 

someness of an increasing and incurable dis- 

order.” 

After briefly adverting to the various lectures, 
and other publications on art, both by professors 
and by others, which have hitherto appeared, 
Mrs. Callcott observes : 





“ There remains, however, open, an uDpre- 
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tending path, yet untrodden, by which those 
who love art may be led sufficiently near her 
temple to enjoy her beauties, understand her 
virtues, and be blessed by her happy influence, 
without encroaching on the province of her 
professed servants, or engaging in combat with 
her false or mistaken friends, or avowed ene- 
mies. ’Tis this path that I would pursue, 
and take along with me those of my sex and 
country who love the good and the beautiful, 
and who likewise love to look up, through them, 
to the fountain of all goodness, and to the 
Author of all beauty.” 

She then sketches the history and progress 
of the arts, from the great-grandson of Cain, 
mentioned in the book of Genesis as the first 
who wrought and engraved on metal, down to 
the third period of painting in Greece. The 
second portion of the work will describe the 
entire decay of the arts, and their subsequent 
revival. 

Both as a specimen of the composition, and 
as the exhibition of a novel and ingenious idea, 
we will quote Mrs. Callcott’s plan for a more 
precise classification of pictures than has hitherto 
been adopted. 

“It has been the custom,” she remarks, “ to 
distribute all the various works of art into three 
orfourclasses, each comprehending a most incon- 
gruous variety. The first place is always allowed 
to Historic Painting, which, as now understood, 
means every thing that isnot portrait, or domestic 
scenery, or landscape, or flowers, or caricature, 
from the Last Judgment of Michael Angelo, 
down to a sleeping nymph or a weeping Mag- 
dalene. Portrait comes next; and even those 
who have seen Giulio II. are not ashamed to 
place in the same class, the Lord Henrys and 
Lady Janes, Les Barons de T., or Les Comtesses 
de V., that annually adorn the walls of the Lon- 
don and Paris exhibitions. With the Familiar 
Life class, as now understood, I do not quarrel : 
if the Dutch and Flemings, two centuries ago, 
far exceeded all we do in execution, we moderns 
are much above them in sense and feeling ; in 
having a story to tell, and telling it well. Be- 
sides, the words, ‘familiar life,’ admit at once 
every variety of subject, from genteel comedy 
to broad farce. It appears to have been culti- 
vated with some success by the ancients. But 
the Landscape class! Surely, it is strange to put 
the Enchanted Castle of Claude, and the Deluge 
of Poussin, together with views on Hounslow 
Heath, and scenes in the Waterloo tea-gardens! 
Landscape painting, indeed, seems to be a mo- 
dern art, as considered by itself; though it 
must have been practised for the sake of 
backgrounds by the ancients, as I shall have 
occasion to notice. It has pleased the writers 
‘pon painting to make a class apart of Animal 
Painting, and to consider the class as an inferior 
one. It is right to separate it: but the infe- 
Niority will scarcely be allowed by those who 
know the works of Rubens and Snyders. At 
any rate, the ancients did not consider it mean, 
by their praise of the animals of Nicias and 
Pausias generally, of the horses of Apelles, and 
the dogs of Protogenes, in particular. In Fruit, 
and Flowers, and Still Life, we have again the 
ancients to support us. How lovely were the 
fresh flowers in the Stephanopolis of Pausias ! 
Then the grapes of Zeuxis, and the curtain of 
Parrhasius, how exquisitely finished! As to 
the delineations of animals, plants, minerals, 
&c., for the purposes of natural history, they 
must be considered as combining the original 
uses of the graphic art ; namely, history writ- 
ing, with the practical improvement of modern 
times ; and I shall not make any further men- 
Hon of them. It is evident that this classifica 





tion is as absurd and inconvenient, as it would 
be in poetry to place under the same head, Ho. 
mer’s Iliad and the ballad of Colin and Lucy, 
because both tell a story. If, however, in con- 
formity with long usage, we must preserve these 
classes, they ought to be subdivided, so as to 
dispose works really of the same order apart 
from the masses in which they are now con- 
founded. I am aware that, however decided 
the distinction may be between the great works 
that must form the example for each subdivision, 
it will be difficult to keep the limits so clear, 
that the exact place of any particular work may 
be known and fixed at once ; but that is surely 
a small evil compared with the present confusion. 
The class History has been felt to be so inde- 
finite, that some of the best writers on art have 
tacitly divided it into the strictly historical and 
the dramatic. As far as it goes, the division is 
excellent; but it still leaves such masses to be 
separated, that I cannot but wish for further 
distinctions. For instance, I should wish not 
to place in the same class, the Taking of Troy 
by Polygnotus, the Sacrifice of Iphigenia in 
Aulis by Timanthus, and the single figure of 
Ajax by Apollodorus, but to allow each of those 
to be the example of a separate division ; and 
quite apart from those, I should wish to place 
all allegorical and didactic subjects, as well as 
those in which the machinery of superior or in- 
ferior natures is introduced. Thus, those sub- 
jects now clumsily thrown together under the 
name of History, would come naturally to form 
four distinct classes, each of which ought, in 
strictness, to be again broken into subdivisions. 
The four classes I should propose to call, Ist. 
Ethic or Didactic. 2d. Epic. 3d. Historical. 
4th. Dramatic. Each of these will admit of 
further subdivision. The Ethical subjects should 
be distributed into the Purely Didactic; the 
Emblematic; and Satire, or the Higher Carica- 
ture. Of the Epic class I should make but two 
great divisions, each, however, capable of very 
marked partition. 1st. The Christian Religious 
Subjects. 2d. TheAntique Mythological Subjects, 
whether painted by ancients or moderns. Ist. 
The Christian divisions, depending upon the in- 
troduction of saints, angels, and even more awful 
matters, but not comprehending Christ while 
on earth., 2d. The Antique, upon the intro- 
duction of the deified heroes and gods of Pagan- 
ism. The really Historical class of pictures 
may be divided into those in which a whole 
history is treated in a single picture. Those 
in which a history is treated in a series of pic- 
tures. Those in which a single point of his- 
tory forms the picture. The Dramatic class 
might comprehend the familiar life subjects ; 
but I have thought it better to leave those, as 
they have hitherto stood, by themselves; and 
to reckon only in this class the single actions 
of higher tragedy: single actions of a mixed 
character. In Portrait painting, it will be 
readily allowed, that there are strongly marked 
distinctions between the Historical Portrait ; 
the Scenic Portrait subjects ; and Portraits of 
common characters. The Familiar Life class 
naturally divides into—Grave Comedy ; Light 
Comedy, or Farce. Of Landscape, the distirict 
varieties are,—the Epic Landscape; the His- 
toric Landscape; the Imaginary, or Poetic 
Landscape ; and the mere Portrait Landscape. 
Animal painters have naturally made two 
classes,—the Dramatic, and the mere Por- 
trait.” 

The fair author then proceeds to point out 
specimens of each of these subdivisions. 

The last Essay is, “ On the Materials used 
by Painters.”” This is a subject on which, if 
she chose to do so, and were authorised to do 





so, Mrs. Calleott might communicate much in- 
formation that would be extremely valuable to 
artists. It is quite impossible that such ad- 
mirable pictures as those which are at this 
moment gracing the walls of Somerset House 
could have been produced by her highly gifted 
husband, without much previous research into 
the best materials for painting, and the best 
mode of applying them. Although the greatest 
degree of technical knowledge is worthless, un- 
less under the guidance of judgment and taste 
yet it is very desirable, that the practical means 
by which the dictates of judgment and taste 
may be most easily and fully carried into 
execution, should be as generally known as 
possible. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sacred Classics, Vol. for July.—Bishop Horne’s works 
are prefaced in this volume by an essay from the ja of 
Mr. James Montgomery, which reflects lustre on his good 
taste and sincere piety. The few particulars of the bio- 
graphy of Bishop Horne are relieved by critical remarks 
on his principal works on ‘* Infidelity,” and on ‘* The 
Psalms” ; and by some more general observations of much 
beauty and interest. From the latter, we beg to select the 
picture of a good and amiable member of a family circle. 

« At home young Horne was beloved for many endear- 
ing qualities, but especially that rare one of being a peace- 
maker; and ¢ blessed’ as such characters are in all situa- 
tions of life, thrice and four times blessed are they in 
families, when they study to prevent those petty strifes 
from which so many of the miseries of every-day life 
arise. Bya — * quick as the apple of an eye,” 
he instantly perceived when offence had been hazarded, 
and before te could be resented, contrived to turn it off 
with some pleasantry so apt and opportune, that the 
parties had no choice but to fall back into good-humour, 
instead of falling out with each other. When we consider 
how long and how bitterly such minute provocations may 
rankle in the minds and canker the tempers of brothers 
and sisters, such a pacificator in a household must have 
been an invaluable inmate,—a guardian angel even in the 
person of a child.” 

The opinion we have always maintained that science 
can never war with nor injure true religion, is very hap- 
pily put in the following quotation. 

«« As for the alarm which some good persons feel at the 
progress of science, its actual discoveries and the imagined 
peril of pursuing them,—of what has the believer in the 
Gospel to be afraid? The book of nature, however 
minutely read and explored, cannot invalidate the book 
of revelation. No truth can contradict another truth. It 
is one of the strongest incidental proofs of the authenticity 
of the divine records, that, though delivered ong before 
the most extraordinary discoveries were made in every 
department of natural history, no fact clearly ascertained 
in the latter has disproved any fact clearly stated in the 
former. What is true must stand true for ever; what is 
false must as surely perish —lapse into oblivion, having 
served only a temporary purpose, fall by another false- 
hood, or by an antagonist truth, or perpetrate suicide, 
self-slain by involving a contradiction. Truth is never to 

dreaded in the cause of truth; it ought, therefore, 
never to be blinked or suppressed; though particular 
portions of it are only to be asserted on due occasions.” 
we add that this introduction is a great recom- 
mendation to the Sacred Classic whom it has been written 
to illustrate? 

A History of British Quadrupeds, No. I. By Thomas 
Bell, F.R.S., F.L.S., &c. (London, Van Voorst.) — ‘This 
bids fair to be a worthy companion to Yarrell’s ‘* British 
Fishes,” one of the most popular productions in natural 
history which has issued ton the press in our day. The 
wood-cuts and vignettes are beautiful specimens of art, 
and accurate representations of the animals described. 
When we have seen a few Nos. we will enter more at 
large into the character of the work, of which this is a very 
promising commencement. 

Historical Recollections of Hyde Park, §c., by Thomas: 
Smith, author of ‘‘ A Topographical and Historical Ac- 
count of the Parish of St. Mary-le-bone.” 12mo. pp. 99. 
(London, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) — Mr. Smith has 
been unfortunate in the selection of a subject. Hyde 
Park is associated with few historical recollections ; and, 
in this respect, sinks into insignificance compared with 
its rival of St. James’s. All that could be learned con- 
cerning it has been carefully collected by the author; 
and although it is oftener our task to admire the patience 
rather than the literary merit exhibited in such works, 
we cannot refuse Mr. Smith the praise of a lucid arrange- 
ment and good taste. We daresay his book will prove an 
acceptable present to our juvenile friends: it is illus- 
trated with woodcuts of the more prominent objects in 
the park and its vicinity. 

Observations on the Curiosities of Nature, by the late W. 
Burt, Esq., edited by his nephew, T. Seymour Burt, Esq. 
M.R.A.S. Pp. 353. (London, 1836, Allen and Co.)— 


This is a collection of essays, the product of much reading 
in an elegant and well stored mind, which has kept, as it 


were, a diary of its ideas. Various subjects are embraced, 
and much pleasant information conveyed in a very 
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ing manner, mingled, however, with what is too much 
nown to general readers. For example, when we are 
agree J informed that ‘‘ Dew may, poetically speaking, 
termed the tears of earth for the departure of the 
sun,” what is it but turning into prose Sheridan’s pretty 
caution— 
«* The dews of the evening most carefully shun 
They're the tears of the earth for the loss of the sun ?” 


Neither does the information that sponge has a vital prin- 
ciple bring with it any particular novelty. 

Edward, the Crusader’s Sun, 2 vols. by Mrs. Barwell. 
— An agreeable little story, well fitted for the use of 
young people, to whom it will give a general historic 
idea of the time in which its narrative is laid. 

Earick the Saxon, 2 vols. by Arthur Stanley Bride, Esq. 
—Mr. Bride kindly informs us in his Preface, that ‘ his 
chief and only care has been to make it as unlike any of 
the numerous modern publications of the same stamp, 
and, therefore, to leave the ‘ chemin fraye’ of the present 
host of scribblers.” It is a pity to throw away a chief 
and only care, as it has been thrown away in the t 
instance, for ‘‘ Edrick the Saxon” is as commonplace an 
affair as ever made the picturesque of chivalry dull, or 
the poetry of the past prosaic. 

The Broken Font, 2 vols. — The genius of our author is 
essentially too wild and pieturesque for the beaten and 
staid path he has here selected. Sir Walter Scott has also 

en too present with him ; and the old cavalier, with one 
fair daughter, attached to her puritan cousin, is an over 
close resemblance. There are, however, passages of very 
graceful writing. 

Alfred the Great, by G. N. Collingwood, Esq.—We fear 
that in this instance poetry must be, like virtue, its own 
reward. ‘The style of poem Mr. Collingwood aims at 
restoring is gone beyond recall. A cultivated and even 
elegant mind is now no substitute for genius. 

The Theory and Science of Naval Architecture familiarly 
Explained, 4c., by Isaac Blackburn, late of Plymouth, 
Ship-builder. Pp. 127. (London, Longman and Co.) — 
Ship-building,—which, if encouraged by every application 
of science and practical knowl that human means 
could command, ought especially to have been so studied 
and so encouraged in this great naval country, but which 
has, like too many other it national concerns, 
left to luck and private individual exertions,—has in this 
= — = ex -~ = — mend the 
volume e » as w eserving of its patronag 
and comsideration, 4 - “ 

Abel's Residence in China contains curious views of this 
curious people; with whom, it is to be hoped, a few 
years now will es us to be better and more exten- 
sively acquainted than by-gone centuries have accom- 
plished. To the enterprise and activity of our gallant 
and enlightened merchants we look for much in this 


quarter, 

Life of Mi Park. Pp. 314. (Edinburgh, Fraser 
and Co.)—A brief and interesting biography of one of 
the most interesting of English travellers. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Sin Joun Barrow in the chair.—A com- 
munication on the roads and kloofs (passes) 
in the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, by 
Major Mitchell, R.E., and surveyor at the 
Cape, was read. After a few preliminary ob- 
servations, Major Mitchell states that the aver- 
age rate of travelling at the Cape is six miles 
per hour, on horseback ; five, or five and a half, 
in a horse-wagon ; and three in a wagon drawn 
by oxen. From the circumstance of being able 
to travel at this rate, a stranger would natu- 
rally conclude that pains have been taken to 
procure this facility over a surface so vast as 
from 110,000 to 115,000 square miles (Eng- 
land, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland together, 
only give 113,931 square miles); but this is 
not the case. The people at the Cape are 
indebted for it to the nature of the soil, which, 
with the exception of a few sandy spots of in- 
considerable extent, presents a good hard bot- 
tom, covered with a crust of iron-stone gravel ; 
so that, but for the mountain-passes, which are 
tremendous, the communications throughout 
the colony would be perfectly unobstructed. 
The march of civilisation in the colony, and 
the developement of its capabilities, are almost 
paralysed by the want hitherto experienced of 
means to remove or surmount the natural ob- 
stacles above alluded to: but this, the author 
trusts, will not long be the case; for, as finances 
at the Cape improve, this important subject 
will, no doubt, meet with due attention. It is 
a pity that, occupying so much country, the 
Cape people should be scarcely able to commu. 





nicate with the greatest part of it for the inter- 
change of commodities, and that a comparatively 
easy access should be possessed solely by the 
small strip of land between the western coast 
and the mountains constituting the Cape and 
Stellenbosch districts; whilst those of Clan- 
william, Worcester, Beaufort, and Graaf Rey- 
net, to say nothing of Somerset, are in a 
manner shut out from us by the difficulties 
which the mountains present. No one who 
knows the colony will regard the subject of the 
kloofs, or mountain-passes, as otherwise than 
most important. With this just impression on 
his mind, Major Mitchell proceeds to consider 
the principal ranges which run parallel with 
the western and southern coast, as the great 
wall, or barrier, placed there to put persever- 
ance to the test, and leave only the choice of 
allowing this tract to continue till the end of 
time in its present stunted condition ; or, by the 
expenditure of a few thousand pounds, to render 
it one of the most valuable possessions of the 
crown. He then points out the situation and 
use of the principal mountain-passes, viz., those 
of the Peguinier, Tulbaghs, Roode Zands, Wet- 
zenberg, Schurfteberg, Mostent’s Hock. Of the 
last-mentioned, the author observes that it is, 
for the lover of beautiful scenery, worth travel- 
ling any distance to see; its length is about 
eight English miles, part of which is of a 
nature so rugged and precipitous, that it is 
necessary to take a wagon to pieces, carry it 
and its cargo piecemeal through, and then 
undergo all the trouble of putting together and 
reloading it. Nevertheless, 8000/. would enable 
an excellent pass to be made here; and, as its 
distance from the Tulbagh kloof is little more 
than twelve miles, there would be no absvlute 
call for the improvement of any of the other 
passes in this vicinity until the colony could 
perfectly afford it: besides, adds the author, 
the above sum would not be required all at 
once, the nature of the work being such that 
it would take full four years to accomplish. 
After paying a warm, but merited eulogy, to 
that able engineer and gallant soldier, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Holloway, who, during the go- 
vernment of Lord Charles H. Somerset, exe- 
cuted the French Hock pass, to the incalcu- 
lable advantage of the colony ; and to Governor 
Sir Lowrey Cole, for the execution of Lowrey’s 
pass in 1830, at the trifling cost of 30002, 
Major Mitchell observes, that no better proof 
can be given of the advantages the public have 
derived from having these facilities of commu- 
nication afforded to them, than is exhibited in 
the fact of the toll levied at Sir Lowrey’s pass 
producing to government, at present, the an- 
nual sum of 365/.; whereas, prior to the open- 
ing, 1507. was as much as it could realise. 
Every one who has read Barrow, Burchell, 
and other travellers of note, must have been 
appalled at the very description of the ascent 
or descent of a wagon by the old Hottentot- 
Holland kloof, and will feel pleasure in know- 
ing that the same may now be performed at a 
brisk trot, having become as good a road as 
any in England. Cardock’s kloof, district of 
St. George; Howison’s kloof; and _ severa 
others, are next treated of: and the author, 
evincing great topographical knowledge, then 
draws attention to the points where improve- 
ments are most necessary, and would be at- 
tended with the greatest advantages, both im- 
mediate and. prospective ; and concludes by re- 
marking, that the sum of 13,0002. would, in all 
probability, suffice to remove the two principal 
obstructions to the prosperity of the Cape ; viz., 
the Attucquas Kloof, which, if improved, would 
enable the farmers of Oliphant’s river, Congo, 





and Long Kloof, to transport their grain to 
Mossel Bay. Mostert’s Hock, too, is the great 
door to all the north-east parts of the colony. 
The granting of this sum—or say 20,000/,— 
would, after all, be but as a kind of loan, as 
Sir Lowrey’s pass has plainly proved ; for it is 
paying itself rapidly. Several members of the 
Society bore testimony to the correct topo. 
graphical details of Major Mitchell’s paper ; 
after which, the meetings were adjourned for 
the session. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
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CAMBRIDGE, June 20th.— The following prizes weie 
adjudged :— 

Members’ Prizes for Bachelors of Arts: — J. 1. Smith, 
Trinity College.—No second prize adjudged. 

Subject — ** Extincta servitute apud insulas Occiden- 
tales, quenam commoda vel incommoda possint exinde 
oriri?” 

Members’ Prizes for Undergraduates :—W. G. Humphry, 
Trinity College.—No second prize adjudged. 

Subject — “ In Republica bené constituta sunt here- 
ditario jure Nobiles.” 

June 22d.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Physic.—J. Barr, Emmanuel College. 

Bachelor in Divinity. — Rev. J. H. Pooley, St. John’s 
College, Compounder. 

Master of Arts.—Rev. J. Smith, St. John’s College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—R. E. Roberts, Clare Hall. 

The Rev. T. H. Phelps, M.A., Oxford, was incor- 
porated M.A. of Emmanuel College. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
June 18. A general meeting was held this 
day, the Right Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston, 
vice-president, in the chair.—Several donations 
were laid upon the table. The secretary read a 
letter from B. H. Hodgson, Esq., the East 
India Company’s political resident in Nepal, 
addressed to Sir Alexander Johnston, stating 
that, during the many years of his residence 
among the mountains of Nepal, he had been 
gradually accumulating materials to illustrate 
the animal kingdom of that country—especially 
its quadrupeds and birds—and that it was his 
wish to publish his drawings and notes with 
the patronage of some public body, and the aid 
of some man of science selected by such body, 
and with whom he might co-operate, in some 
such manner as Richardson did with Swainson. 
The drawings for his work, executed by two 
native artists, carefully trained for the purpose, 
amounted to several hundreds in number ; and 
all those of birds were given in the natural 
size, and in the style of Gould’s. Mr. Hodg- 
son’s purpose was to marry opportunity to 
skill; to effect such a union of local facilities, 
with the ability to turn them to account, as 
was at once, in the highest degree needful, and 
difficult in regard to researches into the phe- 
nomena of animate beings. The secretary also 
read a letter, addressed to the right hon. chair- 
man, from P. B. Lord, Esq. of the Bombay 
medical service, dated Surat, Dec. 1835, con- 
taining some observations on the port and town 
of Cambay, in Guzerat, and of a branch of 
industry carried on in that place, namely, the 
cutting and polishing of cornelians. Mr. Lord 
described the process followed by the natives im 
this art, which was very efficient, though 


1} simple. The original cornelian stones have a 


black, flintlike appearance, but, by exposing 
them to the heat of the fire or sun, they as- 
sume, some a red, some a white, or any inter- 
mediate shade of colour. Mr. Lord alluded to 
the fact, that, for some years past, the upper 
part of the gulf of Cambay has been decreasing 
in depth; and said, that the decrease was now 
going on with such rapidity as almost to allow 
the observer to witness, in the formation of 


dry land before his eyes, a tangible ere 


of Mr. Lyall’s beautiful and much talked 


ti se 
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theory. Vessels formerly discharged their car- | 
goes under the very walls of the town. At the | 
time Mr. Lord was speaking of, the nearest ves- | 
sel in harbour was, at least, four miles distant ; | 
and was then lying, sunk in the mud, without | 
any chance of floating till the return of the} 
spring-tide. The cause of this diminution in the 
depth of the harbour, was the immense quan- 
tity of slime arid mud brought down by the 
river Mhye; which, after a course of nearl 
one hundred miles, through an entirely alluvial 
country, discharged its turbid contents a short 
distance to the east of Cambay. The effect was 
very prejudicial to the trade of Cambay.—The 
next meeting was announced for the 2d of July. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETING 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday. 

Institute of British Architects, 8 P.M. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Critiques on Paintings, by H. P. Parker, with 
a few slight Etchings, shewing the Composi- 
tions, §c. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1835. 

Tue Literary Gazette has always shewn itself 
sensible to Mr. Parker’s merits. In his own 
line, indeed, we know no artist superior, or 
even equal to him. From the following pass- 
age in the Address prefixed to the present 
publication, however, we fear that, like many 
other men of talent, he does not experience all 
the patronage and encouragement that he so 
richly deserves. 

“ Twenty years of patient and unwearied 
labour with the pencil, and ardent admiration 
and study of the fine arts, have placed the 
artist in a position to perceive the ever varying 
changes to which all dependent on patronage 
are liable. To see many of his early patrons 
removed by death and other circumstances — 
to feel the effects of the overflow of the profes- 
sion in dividing local patronage— and the at- 
tractions of novelty to which the art is pecu- 
liarly subject — must be, more or less, every 
one’s fate who resides long in the same place. 
* * * * It behoves the artist, then, to, 
endeavour to extend his professional name be- | 
— the confined sphere of his present resi- 

ence.” 

The etchings, though small and slight, are 
spirited, and convey a very good idea of the 
general character of the compositions to which 
they relate. 


The Wooden Walls of Old England. Painted 
by R. W. Buss: engraved by H. Rolls. 
A. Graves. 

Ir was, we believe, at the Exhibition of the 

British Artists, in Suffolk Street, that we first 

Saw and noticed this humorous, though, per- 

haps, rather caricatured representation of the 

gallant exploits of a naval Uncle Toby and 

Trim. Mr. Rolls has done great justice to 

Mr. Buss, and has made the “ Dreadnaught ” 

a first-rate. 


} 


Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. F.R.S., L.S., §¢- 
and President of the London Horticultural 
Society. Painted by Solomon Cole; en- 
graved by Samuel Cousins, A.R.A. 

A rrxE intellectual head, treated without trick 

or affectation of any kind. 


Principles of Perspective, and their A pplication 
to Drawing from Nature, familiarly Ex- 
plained and Illustrated. By William Rider. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Brier, but perspicuous; and amply suffici 
is 3 ply sufficient 
for all but architectural draughtsmen. 





ish Monks preaching at Seville. Painted 
by J. F. Lewis; engraved by J. C. Bromley. 
Hodgson and Graves. 

Aw admirable mezzotinto print. In addition 

to the superior qualities of character and ex- 

pression, Mr. Bromley has faithfully retained 

Mr. Lewis’s peculiar and well-known style of 

execution. 
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Facsimiles of Historical and Literary Cu- 
riosities, accompanied by Portraits and Views 
of interesting Localities. Engraved and li- 
thographed by and under the direction of 
C.J. Smith. No. III. Nichols and Son. 


| Tue present Part contains a number of fac- 


similes of interesting letters from Grahame of 
Claverhouse, Grose, Cowper, Addison, Dod- 
dridge, Dryden, Lord Halifax, Granger, Beat- 
tie, and De Lolme, most of which have never 
before been published. We subjoin a curious 
document respecting the battle of Drumclog. 
In the *“* Memoirs of Capt. John Creichton,” 
edited by Dean Swift (1731), there is an ac- 
count of that battle, in which it is stated, that 
the rebels, commanded by Robert Hamilton, 
second son of Sir William Hamilton, of Pres- 
ton, were between eight and nine thousand in 
number, while Claverhouse’s men did not ex- 
ceed one hundred and eighty. 


** Glaskau Jun the 2 1629. 

“ My Lord, — Upon Saturdays night when 
my lord Rosse cam in to this place I marched 
out and because of the insolency that had been 
done two nights befor at Rughen I went 
thither and inquyred for thee names so soon as 
I got them I sent out partys to sease on them 
and found not only three of those rogues 
but also ane intercomend minister called king 
we had them at strenen about six in the 
morning yesterday. and resolving to convoy 
them to this I thoght that we might mak a 
litle tour to see if we could fall upon a con- 
venticle which we did litle to our advantadge 
for when we came in sight of them we found 
them drawen up in battle upon a most ad- 
vantagious ground to which there was no 
coming but throgh moses and hithese. they 
wer not preaching and had sat away all there 
weomen and shildring. they consisted of four 
bataillons of foot all well armed with fusise 
and pitchforks and three squadrons of horse 
we sent both partys to skirmish they of foot 
and us of dragoone they run for it and sent 
doun a bataillon of foot against them we sent 
threescor of dragoons who mad them run 

in shamfully but in end they percaeving 
that we had the better of them in skirmish 
they resolved a generall ingadgement and 
imediatly advanced with there foot the horse 
folouing they came throght the Lotche and 
the greatest body of all made up against my 
troup we keeped our fyr till thei wer with in 
ten pace of us they recaived our fyr and ad- 
vanced to the shok the first they gave us 
broght doun the coronet mr Crafford and cap- 
tain Bleith—beseids that with a pitchfork they 
made such an opening in my sorre horses belly 
that his guts hung out half an elle and yet he 
caryed me af an my! which so disncoroged our 
men that they sustined not the shok but fell 
unto disorder there horse took the occasion of 
this and perseud us so hotly that we got no 
tym to rayly. I saved the standarts but lost 
on the place about aight or ten men beseids 
wounded ‘but the dragoons lost many mor, 
they ar not com esily af on the other siede for 
I sawe severall of them fall befor we cam to 
the shok I mad the best retraite the confusion 
of our people would suffer and am now 
laying with my Lord Ross. the toun of 





streson dreu up as we was making our retrait 
and thoght at a pass to cut us of but we took 
couradge and fell to them made them run 
leaving a dousain on the place what thoses 
rogues will doe next I knou not but the contry 
was floking to them from all hands this may 
be counted the begining of the rebellion in my 
opinion. Iam my Lord Your Lordships most 
humble servant “© GRAHAME. 

‘© My Lord IT am so wearied and so sleapy 
that I have wryten this very confusedly.” 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
VICTORIA! THE HOPE OF THE THRONE! 
Written for the occasion by W. James Thomson, and Sung 
by Mr. Broadhurst at the Anniversary Festival of the 
Royal Highland School Society. 
Att hail to the heart-stirring toast we have 
crown’d, 
Our country’s good genius to name 3 
For none ever read Britain’s annals but found 
Victoria and England the same ! 
And since to our past famous queens the bright 


days 
Of Raleigh and Marlborough were known, 
Future ages shall add to their triumphs the 


blaze 
Of Victoria! the hope of the throne ! 
A cup for each letter a name to combine, 
The Romans were wont to bestow 3 
But Victoria’s too pure to be writ but in wine,— 
Too lasting to fade with its glow. 
Her gifts and her virtues united engage, 
That her fame shall for ever be known ; 
And the brightest of lines on posterity’s page, 
Be Victoria! the pride of the throne ! 





MUSIC. 

Concerts.—On Saturday, Mr. H. Herz’s 
concert was fully and fashionably attended, as 
his conduct and manners in private life, and 
transcendent talents in his profession, so justly 
merit. Nothing could be more brilliant and 
admirable than his performances ; and, though 
some of the instrumental pieces were, we think, 
rather too long, and we were disappointed by 
the leading female vocalists announced, the 
audience were satisfied with the apologies of 
sickness, and departed well pleased with the 
efforts which were made to gratify their mu- 
sical tastes. 

On Monday, Signor Liverani and Madlle. 
Logano, the latter a début, gave a splendid and 
delightful concert, the grand attraction to 
which was the novelty of the day, Logano. 
Her organ is wonderfully fine and powerful ; 
and, even under the tremor of’a first appear- 
ance, she executed her task with brilliant suc- 
cess: perhaps, however, with less sweetness 
than she could, under other circumstances, im- 
part. The ornaments were lavish (as we are 
not over fond of them), but splendidly given ; 
so that even the contrast of a sweet and simple 
air, sung immediately after by Grisi, failed to 
remove the strong impression. Caradori was 
also heard with delight; and Tamburini, and 
both Lablaches, and Mori on the violin, were 
all that the lover of harmony could desire. 
Malibran gave a new aria, composed for her by 
Costa, in a low scale, and was applauded to the 
echo. We are not sure that it is judicious or 
right for the other performers to join in, of 
lead, such applause: the precedent is bad, and 
may produce heart-burnings and bickerings in 
a profession not celebrated for too much cor- 
diality, or too little jealousy and envy. Verbum 
sat. 

Opera Concert Room, June 25.—Pole, quotha! 
M. Lowinski is the very cynosure of pianists ! 
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We cannot conceive how he plays so well ; for 
he neither throws his hands about, as if anxious 
to slap his own face, nor starts ever, as though 
each key were impregnated with an electric 
charge ; but, on the contrary, acquits himself 
gracefully, powerfully, feelingly—with an un- 
affected bearing, too, that is a refreshing con- 
trast with the assumption and conceit of such 
“signori” as Da Costa and F. Lablache. All 
the compositions which he introduced at his 
benefit of Friday last were stamped with ori- 
ginality, skill, and pleasingness. Of his con- 
certo, we preferred the adagio movement ; and 
thought indifferently of the ‘ orchestral accom- 
paniments.”? The bravura variation on Bel- 
lini’s favourite march was good throughout ; 
and not the less meritorious because the subject 
has been tolerably hackneyed. Malibran threw 
all her melody, all her intensity, all her witchery, 
into ‘“ Lamia man” and ‘ Una voce ;” and 
carried even ecstacy to its climax by singing the 
former a second time. Apropos of encores ; 
we should be glad to know if Mr. Mori imagines 
that his title of ‘* leader” qualifies him to lead 
public opinion, as well as his band ; for we ob- 
serve that no sooner is any piece terminated, 
than this gentleman, and this gentleman’s 
gentlemen, begin to clap their hands and beat 
their fiddles, as lustily as if reputation was 
made standard by their criterion. This is not 
as it should be. The only fault of the piano- 
forte and the violin duetto was that De Beriot 
had scarcely scope to elicit from his instru- 
ment the sources of its pre-eminence. Let us 
suggest to Miss Rosa Raper, that when next 
she fails to sing, as announced, it will be in 
just as good taste not to place’ herself in a pro- 
minent position among the audience. T. F. 
King’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square.— 
Madame Maggioni’s concert of Thursday was 
opened by five or six carpenters, in professional 
costume, who hammered and dusted sundry 
music-stands and a pianoforte, with much 
bustle and animation, for about half an hour. 
These were pushed from their stools by an in- 
strumental tuner, who screwed, and strummed, 
and looked sapient, for many minutes. The 
rest came on laggingly. Madame Malibran, 
Mlle. Salvi, and Signor Begrez, came not on 
at all. The portamento and Jegato passages of 
Puzzi’s horn were as pure as the human voice 
itself ; and Miss Cooper's execution of ‘* Fatal 
Goffredo”’ was very creditable to so young an 
artiste. We can never help thinking that poor 
Bellini was harping on this, and an air of 
Mercadante, when he wrote the score of the 
duet and cavatina in J Puritani. Malgré her 
audience's disappointments, the beneficiare had 
a roomful of reasons to be satisfied with her 
concert. .F. 
Musical Soirée — Pope's Pianofortes.—An 
extraordinary muster of musicians, of every 
caste and colour, met by especial invitation at 
the rooms of Mons. Pope, in Frith Street, for 
the purpose of pronouncing upon the merits of 
the recently imported instruments of the Pa- 
risian manufacturer. At an early hour the 
rooms were crowded, to listen to the perform. 
ances of the celebrated Thalberg, Moscheles, &c. 
Among the company present were Latour, Neat, 
Lowinski, Mrs. Anderson, and Ole Bull. The 
latter appeared to be highly delighted with the 
bold performance of a Mr. Cervase (or Lir-Base), 
a violoncellist. This artist has not had justice 
done to him in this country ; but he cannot 
complain after Thalberg. It is a reflection on 
the dilettanti of the metropolis, that, for want 
of support and patronage, Mr. T. has been 
compelled to give up his contemplated concert. 
Mr. Pope's instruments are very powerful, and 





peculiarly brilliant in the upper notes ; and the 
solidity and workmanship of his instruments are 
of a very superior order. 

Signor Curioni had his annual concert on 
Wednesday, and it was one of the finest of this 
abundant season. We have now, however, on 
various occasions, gone so often over the prin- 
cipal performers and the pieces produced, that 
we shall simply say they were both, in this 
instance, worthy of the high reputation and 
talent of our long established favourite, who 
has justly earned the patronage given to his 
private and professional merits. 

Yesterday, the first concert given by Mlle. 
Parrigiani and Signor Maras occurred too late 
for our notice, further than the expression of 
general approbation. 

Yesterday, also, the pupils of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music gave a most gratifying display 
of rising talent. 








DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—A_ stupid piece, called The 
Cabin Boy, was produced on Tuesday, on the 
benefit of Mr. Anderson, who played the boy, 
and is never likely to play it again. The other 
entertainments were various, and the house 
full. 

Haymarket.—The Secret Marriage, a new 
ballet, by the veteran D’Egville, has been pro- 
duced with deserved success: several of the 
dances are extremely pretty and well executed. 

English Opera House.— Mrs. White ought 
to be marked with a white stone, for one of the 
most laughable and attractive of all the little 
pieces brought out here, though many of them 
have been worthy of great praise. It is a 
funny aftair, and Mrs. Keeley and Oxberry 
shine therein. The Rebel Chief, though ex- 
cellently acted, is not so much to our taste. 
Several of the situations are fine; and Mrs. 
Keeley’s song, “ ’Twas on a May-day morn- 
ing,” enchanting. Oxberry and Mrs. Mathews, 
in a dancing duet, are exceedingly droll ; their 
imitations of Perrot and Taglioni, irresistible. 





VARIETIES. 

Sir David Wilkie.—We observe with much 
gratification that his majesty has done honour 
to knighthood by bestowing it upon our gifted 
countryman, Wilkie; whose eminent talents 
and European reputation so justly entitle him 
to royal and public distinction. 

Baronets.—The baronets of England are, it 
seems, endeavouring to regain some visible 
mark of their rank to be worn on their dress, 
as in former times. We would suggest, as 
allied to the blood-red hand, and, instead of a 
star, that the jewel might be in the form of a 
hand, enriched with rubies, and the five tips of 
the fingers diamonds. This would be a splen- 
did ornament, and so distinct as to enable us 
to know a baronet at once from all other orders 
of nobility and knighthood. 

Singular proof of tameness in a bird con- 
sidered wild. —~A hall-door near Fulham is 
protected by a porch overgrown with clematis, 
in which a pair of blackbirds have built their 
nest, and brought out the young birds, four in 
number. The nest is about five feet from the 
ground, and the old ones do not heed the 
family going in and out at all, though they 
raise a great outcry whenever the cat appears 
in the garden. 

Barry O’ Meara.—On Friday fortnight, died, 
after a very short illness, Mr. Barry O’Meara, 
the well-known surgeon at St. Helena, whilst 
Napoleon was detained there. His work on 
the subject of that memorable historical episode 





excited considerable sensation; the stronger 
mind of Buonaparte having completely over. 
mastered that of his medical attendant, and 
converted him into a zealous partisan. 

Mr. James Mill, the political and statistical 
writer, has also been numbered with the dead. 
His works displayed much energy and acute. 
ness; and he enforced his particular opinions 
with great ability. 

M. Lalande, the celebrated French natu. 
ralist, and author of many interesting works, 
died a few days since at Calais. 

Cockchafer Oil.—.The newspapers state that 
a discovery has been made at Quedlinburg, 
likely to be very fatal to the cockchafer race, 
viz., that they produce oil in the proportion of 
three to eight of their own measure. Nine- 
teen millions had already submitted to the 
process of extraction, and died a hot death for 
the sake of greasing wheels. 

Bunn v. Macready.—In the action for 
assault brought by Mr. Bunn against Mr. 
Macready, in which the damages were laid at 
2000/., the jury assessed the manager’s bruises 
at 150/.! 

Mr. Henry Stephen Kembie, the performer, 
and the nephew of Mrs. Siddons, and John 
and Charles Kemble, died on the 22d ult., 
at the early age of 47. He possessed con- 
siderable dramatic talent, and acted with great 
energy in melodramatic parts. 

Giraffes at the Surrey Zoological Gardens.— 
There was a féte champétre and fancy sale on 
Monday and Tuesday, for the benefit of the 
St. Ann’s Charity Schools; and it is an- 
nounced that Mr. Warwick, the naturalist, has 
arrived in the river, with a fine collection of 
animals, from Egypt, including three giraffes 
captured on the plains of Dongola, one of them 
fifteen feet in height. Mr. Warwick has also 
brought a rich collection of specimens of fish of 
the Nile and Mediterranean, shells, crustacea, 
&c., many of them stated to be new. 

The Giraffes. — A very pretty and charac- 
teristic group of these animals, in various na- 
tural attitudes, and attended by their keepers 
and M. Thibaut, has been lithographed by 
G. Schwarf. The postures are all elegant 
except that of feeding on the ground, which is 
very constrained and awkward, as the giraife 
has to spread its forelegs widely apart, and 
thrust down its long neck between them to 
reach the food. 

Beulah Spa.—The first grand gala of the 
summer was given on Saturday last, and the 
weather being propitious, and the gardens in 
their prime, it was a delightful recreation. 
We trust that these opportunities for truly 
refreshing rural enjoyment will be frequently 
and successfully repeated. 

Vaushall Gardens have also enjoyed the 
favours of agreeable evenings, and been fairly 
attended. 

Aérostation. — Mad. Garnerin had a very 
narrow escape in a balloon ascent last week at 
Paris. After mounting, with accident and 
disorder, and being in the air five minutes, she 
was saved in her descent by the parachute. 

Suicidal Statistics—Galignani’s Messenger 
states the number of Parisian suicides for 1839, 
to be 229 men, and 73 females—302. 

The Gristhorpe Tumulus.— Mr. Williamson 
(the curator of the Manchester Natural His- 
tory Society) has just published a second edition 
of his description of this remarkable ancient 
British sepulture, of which we gave a particular 
account in the Literary Gazette of October 18, 
1834. In addition to what was then stated, we 
observe the following new and interesting facts: 

«¢ There is one curious fact connected with the coffin, 
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was overlooked at the early of the pamphlet ; 

=. the coating of a species of lichen upon the bark, 
which at first was beautifully distinct. How so delicate a 
vegetable has been preserved for so long a time is truly 
surprising. * * * The water contained in the sar- 
copagus was identical with the ordinary oo of 
the vicinity, and contained much sulphate of lime, but 
no appreciable animal matter or tannin. Floating = 
this water, and sparingly sprinkled along the under edges 
of the lid, and penetrating even the fissures, &c. of the 
decaying wood, adi re occurred in a singular floc- 
culent, or rather pulverulent form of a white colour, 
differing from its more usual app e in ¢ q 
of partial decomposition, resulting, without doubt, from 
its vast age, and the wr of being inclosed in such 
an antiseptic case. A series of experiments, which met 
with the sanction of Professor Traill of Edinburgh, of 
Dr. Henry of Manchester, and of Dr. John Murray of 
Edinburgh, ascertained this white matter to be a singular 
variety of adipocere, which likewise proved that the 
actual body of this ancient Briton had been deposited, 
and not merely the bones.” The author adds:—*‘ Since 
the publication of the first edition, two more tumuli 
have been opened in the neighbourhood of Scarborough. 
The first was highly interesting: it contained two inter- 
ments; the more recent of which was near the surface, 
and consisted of a rather large inverted urn, containin 
bones and ashes: also a stone hammer and an arrow-hi 
of flint. The primary interment lay about six feet below 
the surface of the barrow, and consisted of a kistveeen, 
three feet eight inches in length, and twenty inches 

road: it contained the of a skelet which 
appears to have been rather a large one; and also a 
drinking-cup, similar to those found in so many of the 
barrows opened by Sir R. C. Hoare. The cup contained 
remains of decomposed vegetabl The kistvoeen was 
covered with a —_ fragment of rock, and this sur- 
mounted by a pile of stones, and the whole filled up with 
the earth in which the urn was laid: the deposits were, 
no doubt, British, but of a rather more modern date than 
the one at Gristhorpe. The bones were returned to their 
resting place; but the urn, drinking-cup, arrow-head, 
and hammer, were deposited in the Scarborough Mu- 
seum. The second tumulus contained a similar kistveeen, 
which was, however, empty, having —* been pre- 
viously opened, and the contents removed. I have only 
slightly hinted at these investigations, as I was not at the 
opening, and as I have heard that some of the learned 
and eminent antiquaries who were present intend to 
publish an elaborate account of the whole.” 











The Progressive Growth of Russia since Peter 
the Great.—_When Peter mounted the throne, 
the extent of Russia was 534,878 square leagues. 
For frontiers, she had, on the side of Sweden, 
the mountain of Manselka, and the lakes of 
Sfago and Ladoga. On the side of Poland she 
was bounded by the Dnieper and the Mischa; 
to the south by the Ouval and theSamara. She 
was separated from China by the Yorbiza and 
the Amar. The treaty of Carlowitz put Peter 
the Great in possession of the town of Azoff, 
which Russia had it at heart to obtain. Thence 
the views of Peter the Great were directed 
towards the Baltic Sea. During the war with 
Sweden, by an unexampled temerity, he seized 
the province of Igermannland, and founded the 
capital of the empire on a territory, the pos- 
session of which was still contested with him. 
By the treaty of Nystaedt, in 1721, Russia 
was enriched with Livonia, Estonia, Carelia, 
Ingermannland, Wiborgd, and Moer ; and from 
that moment Russia became an European em- 
pire. At the same time Peter secured the 
Ukraine, and at the head of a few Cossacks 
subjugated the rest of Siberia. In 1796 he 
colonised the southernmost part of Kamst- 
chatka. In 1711 the Kouril was discovered, 
and in 1724 the czar made himself master of 
the shores of the Caspian Sea. Thus, under the 
reign of Peter the Great, the Russian empire 
was aggrandised about 20,000 square leagues. 
Under Catharine I. two hundred Tartar vil- 
lages of Kuban freely submitted to her do- 
mination. Peter II. restored the provinces of 
Mazanderan and Astrolat to Persia, but he 
extended his Chinese frontiers to the river of 
Kiochta, and placed his advanced posts on the 
Nazym. Anne incorporated the Kirgiss, and 
some sections of the Crimea, into the empire. 
In the year 1743 Elizabeth acquired, by the 
treaty of Abo, Friedrichhamm, Pyllis, Nyslot, 
&e.; in 1745, the country of the Turco. 
mans; in 1748, that of the Ossatim; in 





1750 the Alentes islands and the rest of 
Kamstchatka. Anne had added to the empire 
88,000 square leagues. At the end of her 
reign Russia contained 641,048 square leagues. 
The accession to the throne of Catherine II. 
is the date of a new epoch for the increase 
of the Russian empire. Poland was subjected 
to three partitions. In the first, in 1772, 
Catherine appropriated to herself Polonese, Li- 
vonia, and the provinces of Plock, Witespk, 
and Mink, to the Dnieper: the second partition 
gave Russia the province of Wilna, and all the 
country to the Dniester: and by the third 
division, in 1795, Russia still augmented her- 
self by Volhynia, Gallicia, Brzesc, Nowogorod, 
to the Nieman. In the same year Duke 
Peter ceded Courland, for a pension of 25,000 
ducats. By the treaty of Koinordy, a part of 
the Crimea and the shores of the Black Sea 
were assigned to Russia. In 1789 she was, 
by the discoveries of Behring, put into posses- 
sion of Nootka Sound; and in 1799, Paul I. 
conquered Georgia and Cartilinia. At that mo- 
ment Russia contained 698,944 square leagues. 
The treaty of Tilsit was worth to her the 
province of Byalystok; the treaty of Schen- 
brunn conferred on her another portion of Gal- 
licia; that of Torneo, in 1810, all Finland, 
from Alond to Torneo ; by the treaty of Buc- 
karest Russia obtained, in 1812, Bassarabia 
and a part of Moldavia to Pruth; the treaty of 
Vienna, in 1815, gave her the kingdom of 
Poland ; and already, in 1813, by the treaty of 
Gulistan, she had acquired Georgia. In 1825 
she extended in America her Anglo-Russian 
frontiers, and she seized Prince of Wales’s 
Islands. At present (1834), by all her con- 
quests, Russia covers an extent of 725,780 square 
leagues. The Russian frontiers are at eighty 
leagues from Berlin, eighty-four from Vienna, 
seventy from Constantinople, and about four 
hundred from Pekin, the capital of China. 
Thus, in one century, the growth of Russia has 
been 210,000 square leagues; and it must be 
remarked, that the provinces of which she has 
obtained possession, are generally rich and fer- 
tile.—Russland’s Territorialvergresserang, &c. 

Matrimonial Precaution at Steinberg.—“ It 
was a very thin, but strong iron mask, with 
clasps and locks of the same metal, of which a 
redoubted baron of olden times is said to have 
made frequent use. It appears that he had a 
very handsome wife, who was sadly coquettish, 
and more fond of exhibiting her pretty face 
than he at all approved of. Whenever he stirred 
from home, therefore, he was wont to encase 
his slippery partner’s head in this iron mask, 
and put the key in his pocket. Tradition says 
that the gentleman mistook the application, 
and quite misplaced the protection, as the lady, 
though she could not exhibit the light of her 
countenance to her lovers, whispered still softer 
endearments through the bars, and in the end 
taught the foolish noble that in love as in war, 
physical obstacles, so far from keeping out an 
invading enemy, generally serve as his best 
stepping-stones to conquest.”’—£all’s Schloss 
Hainfeld. 

Tradition in the Mines of Vordernberg.— 
“¢ There is a tradition of very long standing 
amongst our miners here, which speaks to this 
point. When the barbarians from the regions 
north of the Danube drove the Romans from 
this province of Styria, then called Noricum, 
the genius of the mountains, willing to do the 
new inhabitants a favour, appeared to the con- 
querors, and said, —‘ Take your choice: Will 
you have gold mines for a year — silver for 
twenty years—or iron for ever?’ Our wise 
ancestors, who had just begun to learn the true 
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relative value of the precious metals, by ascer- 
taining, practically, that their rude swords were 
an overmatch for all the wealth of the Romans, 
at once decided to accept iron for ever!’ ”’—Jbid, 
The Linnean Society of Sweden, with a 
liberality worthy of imitation in national esta- 
blishments, employs a travelling naturalist, 
Professor Hedenberg, at a salary of 300/. a- 
year, to collect for them every thing worthy of 
attention. He is furnished by the Society with 
all the various instruments, tests, and articles 
for preserving specimens of natural history, 
and every thing necessary to the objects of his 
travels. The professor is now in Abyssinia, 
and is expected to bring to Sweden a rich store 
of natural curiosities. Would it not be worth the 
attention of the British government to employ 
similar means of increasing our national col- 
lection of natural history? There are eight 
travelling naturalists attached to the Jardin des 
Plantesand Musée d'Histoire Naturelle,at Paris, 
who collect in every part of the world, and are 
continually adding to the stores of those splen- 
did and admirably conducted establishments. 
But, surely, if a private Society in Sweden can 
afford to employ a travelling naturalist, it is 
high time that the government of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland should 
be roused from that apathy to the encourage- 
ment of science in which it has so long cone 
tinued. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

We daresay the lady novel-readers will look with more 

than usual complacency on a work about to appear, en- 

titled ‘Berkeley Castle,” written by Mr. Grantley Berkeley, 

to whom they are now about to present a piece of plate, 

in honour of his gallantry towards them in the House of 
Commons. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A —- of Greece, by the Rev. C. Thirlwall, Vol. III. 
(forming Vol. LXXX. of Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cyclo- 
wedia), 12mo. 6s. cloth.—A Popular Treatise on the 

reservation of the Teeth and Gums, by Wm. Thornton, 
8vo. 2s. Gd. bds. — A System of Stenography, on a New 
Principle, by Joseph Webster, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. — 
Treatise on the Law of Bills of Exchange, Promissory 
Notes, &c., by R. Thomson, 2d edition, 8vo. 24s. bds.— 
Jerningh i Jan, 3 vols. post 8vo. 





Jerning 3 or, the I M 
MU. 11s. 6d. bds. — The History of Van Diemen’s Land, 


from 1824 to 1835, 12mo. 5s. bds. — The Romance of Na- 
ture; or, the Flower Seasons illustrated, by Louisa A. 
Twamley, 27 coloured Plates, 1/. lls. 6d. morocco. — 
Travels in Northern Greece, by W. M. Leake, 4 vols. 
8vo. 3. cloth.— Sunday under Three Heads; As it is, As 
Sabbath Bills would make it, As it might be made, by 
Timothy Sparks, 2s. — A Course of Historical and Chro- 
nological Instruction, by W. E. Bickmore, 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
cloth. — The Court and Camp of Don Carlos, by M. B. 
Honan, post 8vo. 12s. cloth. — The Birth-Day; a Poem, 
in 3 Parts, by Caroline Bowles, f.cap 8vo. 7s. bdse — Ser- 
mons preached at St. Botolph, Cambridge, by the Rev. 
Geo. Fisk, LL.B. 8vo. 10s. bds. ~ The Retired Lieu- 
tenant, &c.; Poems, by John Lake, 2 vols. avo. 14s. 
cloth.— Sermons on Association, wy the Rev. G. A. Poole, 
12mo. 5s. cloth.—The Sacred Classics, Vol. XXVII.: 
Horne on the Psalms, Vol. I. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1836. 
June. Thermometer. Barometer. 

Thursday.. From 53 to 68 29°76 to 29°74 
Friday ---- coos SL oe 29°74 ++ 29-69 
Saturday -- 29-92 30-02 
Sunday---- 26 sees 30-13 B19 
Monday -- 27 eeee 30°22 30°13 
Tuesday -- 28 coos 30°04 30-08 
Wednesday 29 | «--- ee 30°20 30°22 
Prevailing winds, S.W., S. by E., and N. by E. Ge- 
nerally clear, except the mornings of the 23g, 24th, and 
evenings of the 25th and 27th; rain on the 23d, 25th, 
and 27th; a storm of thunder and lightning, and heav 
rain and hail, from 4 o’clock to 10 minutes after 5 o’cloc: 
on the afretnoon of the 24th. 

Rain fallen, 2125 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADANS. 
Latitade- -----51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are sorry to refuse Emma’s request; but the subject 
is hardly suited to our miscellaneous page. 

Our pages are this week called on to do homage to so 
many new works of fiction, that sundry graver matters 
have had to yield to these more ephemeral productions. 





THE 


LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Beittss INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by ancient Masters 
of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and Dutch Schools, including 
‘T wo of the celebrated Murillos from Marshal Soult’s Collection, 
which his Grace the Duke of Sutherland has most liberally allow- 
ed the Directors to exhibit for the benefit of the Institution, is 
open daily, from Ten in the morning till Six in the evening. 

Admission, Is. Catalogue, is. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





x , 
‘(HE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER.-COLOURS, at their Gallery, Pall Mall East, will close 
on Saturday next, the #th instant. 

Open each Day from Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance, One Shilling ; Catalogue, Sixpence. 
R. HILLS, Secretary. 





Under the Immediate Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty. 


rT HE EXHIBITION of the NEW 
WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY, Exeter Hall, Strand, 
prac Close Saturday, July 16th. Open from Nine o’Clock until 
dusk. 
Admittance, One Shilling; Catalogues, Sixpence. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


~ , 
AWRENCE GALLERY: CLOSE of the 
RAFFAELLE DRAWINGS. 

The Public are respectfully informed that the present Ex- 
hibition will close on Wednesday, 6th July. The ‘Tenth and 
last Exhibition of the Lawrence Collection, comprising the 
Works of Michael Angelo, will open to the Public on Monday, 
iith July. The Private View is fixed for Friday, 8th, and 
Saturday, 9th. S. and A. WOODBURN, 

112 St. Martin's Lane, 





SALES BY AUCTION, 
OF LITERARY PROPERTY, 


BY 
MR. SOTHEBY AND SON. 


Drawings in Water Colours. 
MR. SOTHEBY AND SON 
WILL SELL BY AUCTION, 
AT THEIR HOUSE, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
ON SATURDAY (THIS DAY), JULY 2, 
A very select Collection of 
DRAWINGS in WATER-COLOURS, 


Embracing beautiful Specimens by the most distinguished 
Artists of the present Century. 


Also, some beautiful DRAWINGS, by an Amateur. 





PRINTS AND DRAWINGS. 
MB. SOTHEBY AND SON 
WILL 
SELL BY AUCTION, 

AT THEIR HOUSE, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
ON MONDAY NEXT, JULY 4, AND 
FOLLOWING DAY, 

A Valuable Collection of Prints and 
Drawings, 

Consisting of Speci by celebrated Eng s of the differ- 
ent Schools, including the Works of Wilkie, Lawrence, Mulready, 

&c.; Works of Wille, Strange, &c. Also, a 
Collection of Modern Water-Colour 
Drawings. 


May be viewed Two Pays prior, and Catalogues now had. 





Rare and Cu-ious Books. 
MR. SOTHEBY AND SON 
WILL 
SELL BY AUCTION, 

ON MONDAY, JULY 4th, 

A very choice Collection of rare and 
curious Books and Manuscripts, 
Including some beautiful Specimens from the Aldine Press. 
To be viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues to be now had. 








MR. SOTHEBY AND SON 
WILL 
SELL BY AUCTION, 

AT THEIR HOUSE, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
ON THURSDAY, THE 7th OF JULY, AND 
TWO FOLLOWING DAYS, 

A valuable Collection of Miscellaneous 

Maps, and Charts. 


Lord Stowell’s Library. 
MR. SOTHEBY AND SON 
Have the honour of announcing, that 
On MONDAY, JULY ll, and FIVE FOLLOWING 
DAYS, 
THEY WILL SELL, 

AT THEIR HOUSE, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
The Extensive and Valuable Library 
OF THE 
Right Hon. WILLIAM LORD STOWELL, deceased. 


To be viewed on Friday and Saturday previous, and 
Catalogues to be now had. 


Coins and Medals. 
MR. SOTHEBY AND SON 
WILL 
SELL BY AUCTION, 
AT THEIR HOUSE, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
ON 

TUESDAY, JULY 19, and FOLLOWING DAY, 

A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 
COINS AND MEDALS. 


The Collection will be on view on the Monday previous. 


Egyptian Antiquities. 
MR. SOTHEBY AND SON 
Have the honour of announcing, that 
On THURSDAY, the 2ist of JULY, and TWO 
FOLLOWING DAYS, 
THEY WILL SELL BY AUCTION, 
AT THEIR HOUSE, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
The exceedingly interesting and curious Collection of 


Bgyptian Antiquities, 
Formed by JAMES BURTON, Jun. Esq. 
During his Travels in Egypt. 
Together with his valuable Collection of Oriental Ma- 
nuscripts, and small Collection of Natural History, from 
the same Countries. 
Though this Collection of Egyptian Antiquities is not of the 
same extent as that belonging to the late Mr. Salt, sold by us last 
year, it nevertheless contains very many articles of equal interest, 
being particularly rich in those relics which tend to illustrate the 
Arts, Manners, and Customs of this extraordinary people. The 
Collection will be on public view Three Days previous to the 
Sale, and the Catalogue, which will be ready for delivery (price 
2s. Gd.) at the end of this week, will be illustrated with ‘Three 
large Engravings, embracing some of the most curious articles. 
S. SOTHEBY and SON, Wellington Street. 


SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS, 
Collection of Drawings. 
By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 
AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 
22 FLEET STREET, 
THIS DAY, 
Including 

Drawings by Antonio, Angelo, Rottenhamer, Della Bella, 
Ostade, Van Goyen, Saiviati, Guercino, Mieris, Matsys, Bar- 
roccio, Zuchero, Berghem, Vanderlaer, A. Kauffman, Bartolozzi, 
Rowlandson, Philips, Vickers, Lines, Hollis, Anderson, Prout, 


Varley, &c. 
Fine Paintings in Oil, 
Moonlight Scene, by Pether; Cattle Piece, by Town; 
ortfolios, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms, 


ON TUESDAY, JULY 5th, 
Collection of Law Books, 
Including 

The Reports of East, 16 vols.; Durnford and East, 8 vols. 
Brown, 8 vols.; Vesey and Beame, 2 vols.; Merrivale, 3 vols. ; 
Broderip and Bingham, 2 vols.; Maddock, 4 vols.; Croke,4 vol: 
Robinson, 6 vols.; Taunton, 3 vols.; Gwillim on Tithes, 4 vots. ; 
Coke’s Institutes; Barton and Wild’s Precedents, 9 vols.; 
Powell’s Precedents, 3 vols.; Comyn’s Digest, 6 vols., Raithby’s 
Index, 3 vols.; Howell's State Trials, 34 vols., &c. 
ay be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms, 


ON THURSDAY, JULY 7, and FOLLOWING 
DAYS, 
Valuable Books, 
Including the LIBRARY of the Rev. JOHN MANLEY WOOD 


(Editor of Shakespeare's Works) ; 
Among which will be found, Mirror of Parliament, 1828 to 


1832; Statutes of the Realm, 12 vols.; Douglas’ Nema Bri- 
tannica; Skinner's Etymologicon; Sandford’s Kings of England, 
Clener Vases Antiques, 2 vols.; Encyclopedia Britannica, 20 
vols.; Richardson's Fauna Boreali Americana, 2 vols.; Dibdin’s 
Typography, 4 vols.; in’s Decameron, 3 vols.; Bibliogra- 
phical Tour, 3 vols.; Aides Althorpiana, 2 vols.; Cassane Li- 
brary; Lowndes’ Manual, 4 vols. |. p.; Scott's Sportsman’s 
Cabinet, 2 vols. russ.; Watson's Tracts, 6 vols.; Southey’s Life 
of Wesley, 2 vols.; Tillotson, 10 vols.; Marsh's Michaelis, 6 vols. 
\. p-; Bingham, 8 vols.; Horne’s Introduction, 4 vols.; Lardner, 
10 vols.; Quarterly Keview, in Nos.; Mitford's Greece, 8 vols. ; 
Swift’s Works, by Scott, 19 vols.; Brydge’s Censura, 10 vols. ; 
Mirror, 20 vols. &c. 

%%* Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 


Stock, upon Libraries, Portions of Libraries, and Literary Pro- 
perty in general, 





To be viewed Two Days previous, and Catalogues to be now had. 


22 Fleet Street, 


THE DUKE OF GORDON. 
Nearly ready for Publication, 
Dedicated, by Special oe Her Grace the Duchess of 
Or 


G . 
" 
HE PORTRAIT of HIS GRACE the 
DUKE of GORDON, G.C.B., &c. &c., in his Highland 
Costume, from the Original Picture in the possession of Her 
Grace. Painted by Mr. George Sanders; Engraving by Mr. John 
Lucas. Size of the Plate, 21 inches by 15 high. Price, Prints, 
1l.18.; Proofs, 2. 2s,; First Proofs before the Letters, 3/. 39. 
London: Published by Thomas Boys, Printseller to His Majesty, 
11 Golden Square, by whom Subscribers’ names are received. 
and also by A. Hill, E. Douglas, A. Crichton, Edinburgh; R. 
and J, Finlay, D. Chisholm, Glasgow; J. Martin, W. Cross, 
Paisley; J. Fenwick, J. Chalmers, Dundee; T. Jackson, Perth: 
J. Hay, Aberdeen ; D. Morrison and Co., Inverness; J. Ryman, 
Oxford; R. Roe, Cambridge; G. Lin Liverpool ; Grundy 
i > h 3 and all Pri 1 








> 
HE HON. MRS. NORTON; 
the most correct likeness published. 
Painted by JOHN HAYTER, Esq. 
And Engraved in Mezzotint by W. O. GELLER, 
Size, including margin, 15 inches by 12; 
Price, Prints, 7s. 6d.; Proofs, 12s.; Before Letters, 15s. 
London: Ackermann and Co. 96 Strand. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 
ITERARY REMAINS of the late 
WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
With a Notice of his Life, by his SON, and Thoughts on his 
Genius and Writings, by E. L. BULWER, Esq. M.P., end Mr. 
SERJEANT TALFOURD, M.P. 





Il. 
Poetry and Philosophy of Travel. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. Plates, 
Adventures in the North of Europe. 
Illustrative of the Poetry and Philosophy of Travel. 
By Edward Wilson Landor, Esq. 


M. Passavant's Tour in England. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Piates, 
Tour of a German Artist in England, in 1831, 
With Notices of Private perry and Remarks on the State 
A 


rt. 
By M. Passavant. 

«It is a singular fact, that in this writing age, no English work 
has yet been attempted which at all embraces the general view of 
art in England. M. Passavant has most ably supplied this defi 
ciency.” 

Iv. 
Miss Stickney'’s New Work. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
Home ; or, the Iron Rule. 
A Domestic Story. 
By Miss Stickney, 
Author of “ The Poetry of Life,” and ‘ Pictures of Private Life.” 


Vv. 
New Work by Captain Marryat. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
sg . > 
Japhet in Search of a Father. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Peter Simple,” “ Jacob Faithful,” &c. 
Also, by the same Author, 


The King’s Own. 2d edition, revised, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 
The Pacha of Many Tales. 
Jacob Faithful. 3d edition. 
Peter Simple. 3d edition. 
« Capt. Marryat appears to us to stand alone among the writers 
of his eentury, in the power of depicting life as it is.”—Spectator. 
“ He that imagined ‘ Peter Simple’ is a sea Fielding.”—Black- 
“Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
In foolscap 8voe. elegant!, bellished with Engraving from 
Drawings of Artists of celebrity, price 9s. 
HYMES for the ROMANTIC and the 
ssa ncanccacne 


y D. W. D. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


2d edition. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1/, 1s, boards, . " 
ENTIMENT not PRINCIPLE; 
a Tale of Travels and Observation. : 

“ This work can hardly be called a fiction, although it con- 
tains a very interesting narrative. Its principal aims are to 
convey information, and enforce those principles which can 
alone secure domestic felicity. It embodies, moreover, @ very 
agreeable familiar account of the author’s (or authoress’s) visit 
to the Mediterranean, Italy, France, and other parts of the = 
tinent; and is altogether a pleasing and useful performanc e. It 
should form a part of every elegant young lady's library, nome 
calculated to improve the principles, as well as to inform the 
mind, and refine the manners.”—Sunday Times. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 


In 8vo, price 9s. 


ISSERTATION on the PROGRESS of 
ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY, chiefly during the 17th 
18th Centuries. ‘ad i 
ae "By the Right Hon. Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH. 
With a Preface, by the Rev. Wiblie® waawale, M.A. 
Fellow of ‘Trinity College, — gpa aan 


«« Done with taste, discrimination, and, - 


would admit, that ease and perspicuity which flow from ul 
complete mastery of « congenial subj t.”— Quarterly Revie n. o 
«« The admirable treatise on the tory of Ethical F hilosophy 
by Sir James Mackintosh, which forms part of the f sre 
to the new edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica, ur 
lately published in a separate form, with a Preface by A 
Whewell, containing an excellent view of its leading objects am 
a tdinburgh Review. F 

— inimitable | Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy, steno 
is prefixed to the new edition of the Encyclopadia. —Franc 


a Fe i dl Co.; 
dam and Charles Black, Edinburgh: Longman an woe 
Simpkin end. Marshall; Whittaker and Co.; and Hamilton, 





Adams, and Co. London; and John Cumming, Dublin. 
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No. XXXIV. of s 
MNY\HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
— Contents:— 


ce Piickler agree and his New Tour—II. Mar- 
oft Pah of the ds of Women—III. Reynard the 
Fox: Meon, Chabaille, Mone, oe Grimm — IV. Thibaudeau's 
Memoirs of Napoleon—V. French and English Record Com- 
missions—VI. Letters to Merck, from Githe, Herder, Wieland, 
ac.—VII. Marie Tudor: Victor Hugo— VIII. Maffei’s History 
of Italian Literature—IX. Recollections of Russia, Turkey, and 
Greece—X. Italian Novels—XI. Jal’s Tour from Paris to Na- 
sles — XII. Miscellaneous Literary Notices from Denmark, 
‘rance, pectic pe ple and Russia— List of the principal New 
‘orks published he 
bat hoe and pcan ea 2 an Street, Covent Garden, 
and& Wellington Street, North; and A. Richter and Co. (late 
Treuttel, Wirtz, and Richter), ‘30 Soho Square. Sold by all 
Booksellers. Of whom may be had, complete Sets and Single 
Numbers of this Journal. 


BRITISH LEGION IN —.. 

This day, price 12¢. in 1 vol, 8vo. with lat 
OURNAL of the MOVEMENTS: of the 
e BRITISH LEGION SINCE its FIRST ARRIVAL in 
SPAIN; with Views of San Sebastian, Passages, the Enemy’s 
Lines, &c.; to which, moreover, are appended Authentic Lists of 
the Officers dead of Typhus at Vittoria, and the Killed and 

Wounded on the 5th of May. 
By an OFFICER, late of the Quarter-Master-General’s Staff. 
Effingham Wilson, 88 Royal Exchange. 





n 8vo, price 14s. boards. 
FURTHER INQUIRY concerning CON. 
STITUTIONAL = and the PATHO- 
LOGY of the ig thy SYSTE 
By BENJAMIN TRAVERS, F.R.S., 
Senior dew to St. Thomas’s Hospital, &c. &c. 
oo Longman ‘si Co. 


whom may be h 
The Second “Edition of the First Volume, 


price 14s. 





Handsomely printed in 12mo. price 1s. 6d, boar: 
TREATISE on ENGLISH COM. 
POSITION ; including a General View of the Gram- 
mar of the — Language. 
HENRY W. WILLIAMS, 
Author de. «* Treatise on Homeric Versification.” 
This work is chiefly designed for young persons engaged in the 
cultivation of their own minds, and for schools. 
London: Printed for T. Tegg and Son, Cheapside ; and sold by 
J. Mason, 14 City Road, and 66 Paternoster Row. 


HE PICTORIAL BIBLE, Part V. 
Price 2s. This Work is also published in Weekly 
Numbers, price 6d. each 
The Companion tothe Newspaper, No. XLIII. 
Price 6d. 


The Musical Library, Part XXVIII. Price2s. 


This Part completes the New Volumes, one of Instrumental, the 
other of Vocal Music, which ‘may be had, uniformly bound with the 
four preceding volumes, price 12s. 

1 

he Supplement to the Musical Library, 
No. XXVIII, Price 6d, This Number also completes a Volume, 
uniformly bound with the preceding volumes, price 7s. 62. 

London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 


B'4ckwoop's EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. eg For July. 


Con : 

+ Passages from the Diary a an Goon a 16. The 
Merchant’ 3 Clerk —II. Alcibiades the Young Man —II1, Isaac 
Cheek, “the Man of Wax” — IV. Wraxall’s Pantani Me- 
moirs—V, The British School of Painting —VI. The Devil’s 
Doings; or, Warm Work in Wirtemberg—VII. The Cotton Ma- 
nufacture, and the Factory System — VIII. The Metaphysician. 
No.2. Brown on Cause and Effect —IX. The Arts: Hines _ 
Amateurs — X. 8 =e Part 5. S 
Comedies: Midsummer Night’s Drea 

W. Blackwood and Sons, anbanghs and T. Cadell, Strand, 
London, 





y 


n small 8vo. price 7s. ile 
T8 E BIRTH. DAY; and other Poems. 
By CAROLINE BOWLES, 
Authoress of “ Ellen Fitzarthur,” “The Wi dow’s Tale,” “ Soli- 
tary Hours,” « Chapters on Churchyards,” “ Tales of the Fac- 


Ae c. 
illiam Blackwood and — Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
ondon 


Works Under the Superintendence of the Society for the 
rh Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
HE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part LI., 
Tice Gd, 
The Penny Cyclopedia, Part XLII. Price 
be 6d. Five volumes are now completed, and may be had uni- 
ormly bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each. 
: The Gallery of Portraits, No. L., containing 
pie align aap of Scaliger, Gibbon, and Penn. Im- 
London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 





c Curtis on the Ear, 
onsiderably == — improved, 6th edition, price 
6d. boards, 


TREATISE. on the PHYSIOLOGY 
th sant Tico of the EAR, containing the most ap- 
sashes of Treatment, accompanied with Pilates of the 

th 
ro Great Psa Nerve, : Premed its ocuhe aan eek 
ans of Hearing and Sight; anda variety of improved Acoustic 


1 
Comments. Illustrated with nearly One Hundred Interesting 





New Works of Fiction by Distinguished Authors. 
Just published by Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty )- 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with 15 ch REVIEW, Price 6s. 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF Contents: 1. Sir John Walsh’ 's Contemporary History. Tories, 
x pe . | Whigs, and Redieele—2. uarterly Review upon French Novels 
ONATHAN JEFFERSON WHITLAW; —3. The White Man’ ieee Sierra Leone—4. Poor Laws for 
or, Scenes on the a i. Ireland—5. Translations of Faust—6. Discoveries respecting the 
ANCES TROLLOPE, Nebulw—7. Designs for the New Houses of Parliament—8. Catholic 
Author of “* Domestic Manners of the Americans,” “ Paris and Protestant Popery—9. Domestic Arrangements of the Work- 
and the Parisians in 1835,” &c. ing Classes—10. Wines Pencillings and Inklings of Adventure— 
ll 11. Bribery and Intimidation—12. French Literature. 
» John Macrone, St. James’s Square. 
Ben Brace ; mas = 
The Last of Nelson's Agamemnons. eg Guides to the Continent, &c. 
By Captain Chamier, R.N. 1 vol. royal 12moe. illustrated, 
Author of “* The Life of a Sailor,” &c. 3 vols. HE COURT and C AM P of CARLOS. 
III. By MICHAEL BURKE HONAN, Esq. 
The Devoted. 


By Lady Charlotte Bury, 
Perens of « — &c, 3 vols, 


xis “4 — Square, July 1. 


HE LONDON. ro "WESTMINSTER 





In 2 vols. demy -., on illustrated, 
Germany in MDCCCXXXI. 
J. By John Strang, Esq. 

Wood Leighton ; 111. 
Or, a Year in the Country. id edition of 


y Mary Howitt, Pencillings by the Way. 
One of the Authors of The Book of the Seasons.” 3 vols. By N. P. Willis, Esq. 


IV. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. Plates, 
My Note-Book. 


By the Author of «British America. 


Vv. 
The Mountain Decameron. 
A Romance of North Wales. 
By Joseph “a Esq. 3 vols. 


The Three Eras ‘of Woman’s Life. 


By Mrs. Elton Smith. 3 vols, 


Vv. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
Italy and Switzerland. 


Also, just ready, By Commissary-General Thomson. 


Berkeley Castle ; 
A Historical Romance. 
By the Hon. Grantley Berkeley, M.P, 3 vols. 


vi. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
Russia and Poland. 
I. By Rayford Ramble, Esq. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous characteristic Tilustrations, John Macrone, St. James’s Square. 

ilberry Thurland. 
By Charles Hooton, Esq. 





7 Leadenhall Street. 
Messrs. Wm. H. — and Co. have recently imported from 
ndia the following: 


HE SUSRUTA: or, Hindu System of 


Medicine. Vol. I. 8v0. ti‘, 9s. sewed, 





Ill. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, with numerous characteristic I|lustrations, 
ttlin the Reefer. 
Edited by Captain Marryatt, R.N. C.B. L 
oa 2. = a . 
ee ee Hutton’s Mathematics in Arabic. Part I. 
4to. price 9s. sewed, 


| 
NEW WORKS | 
Just published by Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, j 
Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, | 


Po srt US MEMOIRS of HIS 
OWN TIM | 
By Sir N. WILLIAM WRAXALL, Bart. 
Now tirst published. 
Including original Anecdotes of the most distinguished Politi- 
cal and Literary Personages, Wits, and Beauties, of the latter 
part of the Reign of George L11., and of the Regency. | 


111. 
The Raja Tarangini; a History of Cashmir. 


dto. oa ll. 5s, sewed 


A Practical Trentlen 4 on the China and East- 
ern Trade. By John Phipps. Royal &vo. 20s, cloth boards, 
By the same Author, 
A Treatise on Indigo, with coloured Litho- 
graphic Sketches of the Plant, &c. Royal 8vo. price 9s. boards. 
| Professor Wilson’s Sanscrit and English 


Dictionary. 2d etiion, greatly — (a few Copies). 4to. 
price 5i. 15s. 6d. boards. 


II. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 
The Life of the First Earl of Shaftesbury. 
By Dr. es &e. 
in the p 





From Original D of the Family. 
Now first published. 
Edited by the Author of “ Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke.” A Treatise on ee Music of Hindoostan. 


| By cage N. A. Willard. 8vo. a boards. 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


to Dec. 1836. 2s. 6d. each Number. 


Ill, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Excursions in Switzerland. 
By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq 
Author of “* The Pilot,” “ The Spy,” &e. 


Iv. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 


Recollections of an Artillery Officer ; 


Or, Scenes and Adventures in Ireland, America, Flanders, 
and France. 
By Benson Earle Hill, Esq. 


VI. 
The Calcutta Christian Observer, 
to Jan. 1836, 2¢. 6d. each Number. 





13 Great Marlborough Street, July 2. 
Mr. Colburn LAL RKS. day, the following 
wo 


vols. 


RS. ARM YTAGE " ‘et, Female Domi- 
By oy Authoress of “ Mothers and Daughters.” 


Vv. 

In eT Parts, ey 5s. each (to be completed in Ten Parts), 
Par + embellished with Portraits of Lords Nelson and St. 
jaan, and Mr. James, was published on the 30th of June, 

James’s Naval History of Great Britain. 
Revised, and illustrated with Anecdotes and Notes, and a : Il. 
Continuation of the History to the present Time. Diary of a Désennuyée. 
Pp Cay epee opmegry sotene i ahen aia | “In 2 vols. post Bvo. 

%*%* Numerous "i Gdenadine enon will also met du monde brise le coeur, ou le bronze,”— 

VL | Ill. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. Dedicated, by permission, to His Maj ua 
Spai Revisited ‘ Part II. price 1s. (to be completed in 24 Weekly Shilling Num- 
Spain ~ bers, and in Monthly Parts, price 3s. 6d. each, with numerous 
By the Author of “¢ A Year in Spain,” &c. Portraits, &c.) 
Captain Brenton’s Naval History of Great 
Britain, 


* *os * . | To the Present Tim 
Paris and the Parisians in 1835. | From Official Documents and other 4 ‘Authentic Sources. 


7 lope, 
By Frances Tro Also, just ready, 


Author of “* Domestic Manners of the Americans,” &c. 
‘ 7 The Violin and its Professors, 
‘ | From the earliest Period to the present Time. 
| 
| 


VII. 
2d edition, revised, with new Preface, &c. in 2 vols. 8vo. with 
ri teen h istic Il 





vil 
In Four vols. 8vo. handsomely bound, price 30s, embellished 
with upwards of 24 ortraits, Views, &c. With “By George Dubourg. Tole 7, bow oe ag &e. 
Bourrienne’s celebrated Memoirs of the ides ae 
Emperor Napoleon. 0. price 16s, cloth 
To which are now first added—A History of the Hundred Days, | LORA it I B ERNICA; comprising 
of the Battle of Waterloo, of Napoleon’s Exile and Death at 8 the Flowering Plants, Ferns, C henaneth Musci, Hepa- 
Helena; with Anecdotes and I}lustrative Notes, from all the neat | tice, Lichenes, and Alge, of Lreland, arranged according to the 
authentic sources; many hitherto unpublished. Natural System ; gg a Synopsis of the Genera, according to 
Also, just read | the Linnean syste 3 z 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Iiiustrations, By JAMES ” TOWNSEND MACKAY, M.R.1LA, 


* Associ Si 
Impressions of Engl and. ate of the Linnwan Society, ke. &c. &c. 





By J. H. CURTIS, Esq., Aurist to the Ki 
London: Longinan and Co, = 


Dublin: Printed for William Curry, jun. and Co.; and 
By Count Edouard de Melfort. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. London, 
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Splendidly illustrated Edition. 
Price 2s. 6d. Part Il. of 
HE ADVENTURES of GIL BLAS of 


SANTILLANE, tran: from the French of Le Sage, 
T.SMO M. 


8 5 
Embellished with Hundred first-rate ings on Wood, 
from the original igns of Jean Gigoux. 
Each Part will contain at least Eighty Pages of Letterpress, 
and an average of Fifty Plates. The whole will be b ifull 





Post 8vo. with wings, 14s, 
TOUR ROUND IRELAND (through 


the Counties on the Sea-Coast), in the Autumn of 1835, 
In a Series of Letters — Family. 


By ROW, Esq. 
Author of « Excursions in the North of Europe,” and a “ Visit 


to Iceland. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





rinted in royal 8vo. and the Work completed in Twelve monthly 


arts. 
London: J.J. Dubochet and Co. 75 Old Broad Street. Sold also 
by C. Tilt, Fleet Street; and H. Hooper, Pall Mall East. 





New Series of ‘* The Old Men's Tales.” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ALES of the WOODS and FIELDS. 
A Second Series of “ The Two Old Men's Tales.” 


Il. 
New Work by Mr, N, P. Willis. 
vIn 8 vols. post 8vo. 
Inklings of Adventure. 
By the Author of “ Pencillings by the Way.” 
«¢ These volumes may be placed among the most interesting, 
exciting, and brilliant of modern times: they will be universally 
read, and enjoyed by all who read them.”—New Monthly, 


Ill. 
New Work by Mr. Bulwer. 
i , In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes. 
By the Author of “ Eugene Aram,” &c. &c, 
« Distinguished must be the genius which in this day can ren- 
der a novel an object of such deep interest.”—Atlas. 


Iv. 

Mr. Landor’s New Work. 
in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Pericles and Aspasia. 
By Walter Savage Landor, Esq. 

« Mr. Landor has written nothing finer than this work. In 
strength and sweetness of style, and in perfect originality of 
thought, we could look to match it only in his former writings, 
and we find it unsurpassed."—E.waminer. 


v. 
Sir Wm. Gell’s last Work. 
In 2 vels. 8vo. - ph 

The Topography of Rome and its Vicinity. 

By Sir William Gell, 
Author of “ The Itinerary of Greece,” &c. 

With a new and beautiful Map, constructed expressly for this 
work, by the Author, from a laborious survey, in which each 
eminence, rivulet, and bridge, is correctly noted. Whatever is 
seen upon the map is the result of actual observation, every ob- 
ject of antiquity or topography having been carefully examined. 

« This very able and standard work is indeed a lasting memo- 
rial of eminent literary exertion, devoted to a subject of great 
importance to every scholar." —Literary Gazette, 


vi. 
Frederick Von Schlegel’s Lectures on History. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 
Lectures on the Philosophy of History. 
By Frederick Von Schlegel. 
y J. B. Robert Esq.; with a Memoir of 
the Author. 
« The work now before us is, d lessly, a splendid producti 

replete with the soundest and most extensive erudition,” —Metro- 
politan. vir 


Captain Glascock's New Work. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Engravings, 
The Naval Service ; 
Or, Officer’s Manual for every Grade in His Majesty's Ships. 
“This is the first manual for the use of naval officers which 
has appeared in the English language; and we are glad to see the 
deficiency so well supplied.”—Times. 


T lated b: 








VIII. 
Beautifully bound in silk, with coloured Plates, 
he Book of Flowers. 
By Mrs. Hale. 

** A more lovely, and in some senses a more interesting book, 
could not be published. It is in every respect a charming book, 
on a charming subject.” —Monthly Review. 

Also, a 4th edition of 
The Language of Flowers. 
To which the above is ed as a Companion. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 





NEW NOVELS, 
By MR, JAMES, Author of“ Darnley,” “ Richelieu,” &c. 


NE in a THOUSAND;; or, the Days of 
Henri Quatre. 
“« Undeniably the head of living historical romance writers.”— 
Literary Gazette. 


u. 
The Gipsy. 
Ill. 
Life and Adventures of John Marston Hall. 


Iv. 
M f Burgundy. 
London: ao Rest Orne wna Co. 


NAAN SOCIETY. 
Price lJ. 1s. the Third Part of Vol. XVII, of the 


OT RANSACTIONS of the LINNEAN 


ee eee G at 
b . y ¢, Brown, Green, and Longman, 
Pench: do Row; W. Wood, Strand; and by Mr. Don, — the 
Society's House, Soho Square; of whom may be had, all, or any, 
of the ng Volumes. 

The Fellows of the Society are requested to a i to Mr. Don 
for their Copies, between the Hours of Twelve and Four o’Clock, 
on any Day Satarday. 





Post Svo. 98. 6d, 
_se of the CONQUEST of SPAIN. 


By the Author of the “ Sketch-Book.” 


II. 
Lately, by the same Author, 
A Tour on the Prairies. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


111. 
Abbotsford and Newstead. 


Post Svo. 98. 6d. 


i Also, 
Indian Sketches ; 
Or, a Short Account of the Pawnees and other Tribes of 
American Indians. 
By John T. Irving, Jun. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 14s, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


emarle & eet. 
WORKS ON NATURAL mentbier. ip 
HE JOURNAL of a NATURALIST. 


8d edition, croWn 8vo. Plates and Woodcuts, 15s. 


II. 
Gleanings in Natural History. 
By Edward Jesse, Esq. 
A new edition, complete in 3 vols. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


Ill. 
Lyell’s Principles of Geology. 
4th and cheaper edition, 
4 vols. post 8vo, 16 Plates and 164 Woodcuts, 24s. 


IV. 
Sir Humphry Davy’s 
Salmonia s or, Days of Fly-fishiug. 


edition, small 8vo. 12s. 


v. 
Consolations in Travel. 
3d edition, small 8vo. 6s. 


VI. 
Hooker's Botanical Miscellany. 
Complete in 3 vols. 8vo, 112 Plates, 4/. 14s. 6d. Single Numbers, 


10s. 6d. each. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In 2 vols, f.cap 8vo. 15s. 
PECIMENS of thes TABLE-TALK of 
the lateSAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, Esq. 
Johu Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Guide-Books for the Continent, 
Published by ~ Murray, Albemarle Street. 
n 


a few days, 
RS. STARKE’S DIRECTIONS for 
TRAVELLERS in ITALY. 9th edition, corrected, 
with important Additions. Post 8vo. 15s. 

2. A Handbook for Travellers upon the Con- 
tinent, Part I. containing Holland and Belgium, the Rhine, 
Prussia, and Northern Germany. Post 8vo. 

3. Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau. 
4th edition, 11 Plates, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

4. Belgium and Western Germany. By 
Mrs. Trollope. 2d edition, 2 vols. 18s, 

5. Simon's Switzerland. 
2 vols, 8vo. 24s. Fi 

6. Dates and Distances; shewing what may 
be done in a Tour of Sixteen Months. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

7. Matthews’ Diary of an Invalid. Sth 
edition, f.cap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

8. Forsyth’s Antiquities, Arts, and Litera- 
ture of Italy. 4th edition, f.cap, 7s. 6d. 

9. Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 4th 
edition, 3 vols. small Syo, 1. lls. 6d, 

10. A Tour in Normandy, with some Re- 
marks on Norman Architecture. By Henry Gally Knight, M.P. 
Post 8vo. with Plates, 

11. Barrow’s Excursions in the North of 
Europe. A new edition, Woadcuts and Maps, post 8vo. 12s. 

12. A Visit to Iceland and Norway, in 1834. 
By John Barrow. 33 Wéodeuts, post Svo. 12s. 

John Murray, Ajbemarle Street. 


ae, In post 8vo. with several Views, os. 6d. 
TOUR in NORMANDY, with some 
Remarks on Norman Architecture. 
By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, Esq. M.P. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


A new edition, 


In 4 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Inscriptions, price St, in 


cloth boards, and lettered, 
RAVELS IN NORTHERN GREECE; 
By WILLIAM MARTIN LEAKE, F.R.S., &c. 
J. Rodwell, 46 New Bond Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Travels in the Morea, 3 vols. 
Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, | vol. 


Topography of Athens, 1 vol. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


In cloth, price 4s. 6d. the Eighth Volume of the 
ATURDAY MAGAZINE 
nen } ra of this Work has been reprinted and is always 

eekly Numbers, One Penny.—Monthi: i 
Half-Yearly Volumes, 4s. clAunaal , Sixpene - 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand ; 


NHE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, for 
July, is the First of a New Volume, and affords a ° 
portunity for New Subscrib to this Periodice}, 
which is now ly allowed to be the most varied, as well m4 
the most staple, of the present day. This Number contains, 
among others, the following articles:—A critique on Miss Baillie’s 
Dramas; Original Notes to Boswell’s Life of Johnson — Morofi 
Dr. Robertson, Columbus's Letter, Thomson, &c. &c. Richard. 
son's New English Dictionary ; Memorials of Literary Characters; 
Letters of Sir John Vanburgh and Lord Stowell —Poetry by T. 
Taylor the Platonist — Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
epg seme of Sir T. Lunsford—Dr. Murray’s Recommenda- 
tion of Bossuet’s Exposition —The Record Commission and the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter. Retrospective Review : Chaucer. No. II 
With Reviews of New Publications, Fine Arts, Proceedings of 
g arned Societies, &c. Obituary, with Memoirs of the Duke of 
Gordon, Duchess of Buckingham, Rt. Hon. Sir H. Russell, Sir Cc 
Wilkins, J. Horsburgh, Esq., James Wood of Gloucester, &c. &. 
Embellishments: St. Martin's Church, Carfax, Oxford—Saxon 
Tombs at Dewsbury, Yorkshire, and Fordwich, Kent.—Price 2s.6¢. 
Vols, I. II. 111. IV. and V. of the New Series, 16s. each. 
Published by W. Pickering, Chancery Lane, 


y 

HE ANALYST for July, amongst other 
Interesting Papers, contains :— Some Remarks to justify 
the supposition that Henry VIII. was the real author of « The 
ssertio Sacramentorum,” &c.—On the British Antiquities of 
Warwickshire — Remarks on Mr. Combe’s Constitution of 
Man”—Natural History of the Nightingale. By E. Blyth—On 
the Effects of Certain Mental and Bodily States upon the Ima- 
ginati Hi ical M la of Wigmore Castle, by Sir J. 
Rush Meyrick, K. H.—Architectural Essay on the Church and 
Chancel of Stratford-on-Avon. By J. Britton, Esq.—Sketches of 
European Ornithol — Account of Birmingham Grammar 
School, with three Engravings on Steel by T. Kearnan, under 
the direction of C. Barry, Esq., Architect, exhibiting the North 
and South Elevation, and Ground Plan of the Building—Sketches 
of British Ichthyology — Proceedings of Provincial Societies — 

Critical Notices of New Publications, &c. &c. &c. 

London: Published by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
rice 4s, 


HE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
je contains, among other interesting Articles, the 


1. Snarley Yow, or the Dog/|10. Letters to Brother John; 
Fiend. No. 5, 




















2. Poor Relations. 11, Ma Republique. 

3. Literary Remains of Hazlitt;|12. Autobiographical Sketches 
with Notice of his Life, by connected with Laycock 
his Son, 

4. Ardent Troughton. 

5. Passion of Progression, 

. Anne-Acreontic. 


'y> 
13, Pedestrian Tour through 
Wales and England, 
14. Life, Opinions, and Pensile 
7. The Prado. Adventures of John 
8. Extempore Lines. Ketch. 
9, Apology for Phrenology. . 
With Notices of New Works, New Music, Fine Arts, Drama, &c. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square; Bell and 
Rg Edinburgh; Smith and Son, Glasgow ; andJ.Cumming, 
ublin. 
Theological Library, Vol. XIII. 
In small 8vo, with Portrait, price 6s. . 
HE LIFE of ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 
By CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A. 
Professor in the East India College, Herts; and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Veeerete 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Lately published, by the same Author, uniformly printed, and 
illustrated with Portraits, 


1. The Life of Wiclif. 6s. 

2. The Life of Archbishop Cranmer. In 
2 vols. 12s. 

3. The Life of’Bishop Jewel. 6s. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
New Novel by the Authoress of Mothers and Daughiers.” 
Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 4 
EMALE DOMINATION. 
By the Authoress of ** Mothers and Daughters.” 
enry Colburn, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 








Just ready, in 2 vols, post 8vo. 
A y 
IARY of a DESENNUYEE 
« L’expérience du monde brise le coeur, ou le bronze, — 
Champfort. . 
Henry Colburn, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
On Wednesday, July 6, will be published, f.cap 8¥0- 7 


POPULAR ACCOUNT of the 
PUBLIC and eanvase Sas a vas — 
GREEKS. Intended chiefly for the Use ou . 
Translated from the German of HEINRICH HASE. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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